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or any other professional campaign directors, if you 
can do without us. The trustees of a philanthropic 
institution should first ask themselves — 


Can we obtain the needed funds as surely 9 
Can we manage our own appeal as effectively / 
Can we conduét the campaign as economically « 





without the assistance of an expert in institutional 
finance ? wre 


Because so often the answer to these questions given 
by trustees of institutions large and small is “No!” 
the number of engagements of competent and honor- 
able campaign firms is increasing. 


Our service is thoroughly professional, and on a pro- 
fessional fee basis. Including our compensation, the 
total cost of each campaign directed by Ketchum 
Publicity has been not more than six percent (where 
the objective was $100,000 or more.) 
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You've no right not to utilize professional service in 
financing your hospital if its use is an assurance of 
economy and achievement. Please address inquiries to 





CARLTON G. KETCHUM 


KETCHUM PUBLICITY 


INCORPORATED 
PARK BUILDING PITTSBURGH 


Institutional Finance 
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Write for a copy of this 
interesting free book. It 
contains a wealth of 
informstion, not only 
about PORT NEWARK, 
but also about the terri- 
tory contiguous to it. It 
is well worth reading. 
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Nearest to the Richest 


Markets in America! 


Forty-one of the one hundred largest cities in America 
lie within a radius of 200 miles of Port Newark. New York 
City—the greatest market in the world—is only nine miles 
away. Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston and all the other im 
portant centers of population in New England can be 
reached by motor truck in from 3 to 12 hours. 


The trading territory immediately adjacent to Port New 
ark—the territory which can be served within 24 hours from 
a Port Newark factory or warehouse—supports a popula 
tion of 29,000,000 people! This is the greatest concentration 
of buying power in the world. 


Choice sites for factories, branch offices or distributing 
bases are now available for manufacturers who wish to take 
advantage of Port Newark’s unique position in the very 
heart of America’s richest markets. These sites have switch- 
ing connections with seven trunk line railroads and have 
access to Port Newark’s deep water shipping facilities pro- 
viding regular steamer service to Atlantic and Pacific ports. 
Terms are reasonable. Investigate now. Complete details 
upon request. 


THOS. L. RAYMOND, Mayor 


Newark New Jersey 


PORT NEWARK 
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tance call from Chicago. 
ness deal amounting to a quarter of a million 
dollars, but the Chicago man had two associates 
—one in Milwaukee, the other in Denver. So 
he telephoned each of them while the line 
between New York and Chicago was kept 
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New York 
Chicago 
Milwaukee 


Denver 


CITIES 


A BUSINESS MAN in New York had just sat 
down to dinner when he received a long dis- 


It concerned a busi- 


open, and the whole transaction was closed in less than 15 minutes! 


Sucu is the almost hourly work of the 
Long Distance telephone. No distance is 
too great, no transaction too important, for 
the telephone to bring men and concerns 
together in conference. While men are 
wasting time waiting 1n reception rooms, 
while callers are learning that the men 
they want to see are out of town, even 
while offices are closed, Long Distance gets 
things done. 

Do you use the long distance telephone 
only in an emergency, or as a regular means 
of improving results? Are your employees 
trained to use the telephone to save the time 


and expense of trips, to make appointments 
and to buy and sell goods? No man who 
buys or sells merchandise or collects money 
can accomplish all he should without the 
regular daily use of Long Distance. 

The Commercial Department of your 
local Bell company will analyze your bus- 
iness and suggest new ways in which Long 
Distance can help you. In the meantime, 
the telephone on your desk will connect 
you with the other side of the state or the 
continent just as it now does with the other 
side of town. What man or concern would 
you like to have now?.... Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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Nature's Symphony 


By MADELINE LAMBERT 


lilustration by Franklin Booth 
ROST-PAINTED morn, whose every tree 
Was glittering, glistening symphony. 
Intense blue sky and rosy light 
Baptized each shrub for our delight. 


Each humble weed, though plain of face, 

Shone, jewel-crowned, from out its place. 
The baby eyes, uplifted, caught 

The marvel frost-paint God had wrought. 
In reverent baby ecstasy 

He solved the shining symphony: 


“Dad couldn't, not with all his might,” 
But God did, Mother, in one night!"’ 
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“God Rest You Merry 
Gentlemen” 


By DONALD A. ADAMS 


President of Rotary International 


NE of the incidents of his 
O crusty, unsympathetic days 
< which Scrooge of Dickens’ 
*#Christmas Carol” learned to regret 
is thus described in the first part of 
the story: ‘“Foggier yet, and colder! 
Piercing, searching, biting cold 
The owner of one scant young nose, 
gnawed and mumbled by the hungry 
cold as bones are gnawed by dogs, 
stooped down at Scrooge’s keyhole to 
regale him with a Christmas carol; 
but at first sound of 


‘God rest you merry gentlemen; 
Let nothing you dismay!’ 


Scrooge seized the ruler with such 
energy of action that the singer fled 
in terror, leaving the keyhole to the 
fog and even more congenial frost.” 
Happily for us we do not meet many 
men like Scrooge. 

Especially in this Holiday season is 
it a time for smiles. In these days 
we all have our dreams—dreams of 
our childhood. In my dreams I see 
the village in the West where I spent 
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it was “twenty below!” Later I am 
putting on my skates and ice sailing 
on the lake. 

Those were happy days. 

With all of us the spirit of those 
days of our youth should be present 
during the entire year. Perhaps that 
is too much to expect of human na 
ture. At any rate, this Holiday time 
should furnish some cessation from 
work and from acts prompted only 
by self-interest. Such “days ofall 
days” should lead us to a more seri- 2 
ous study of our objects of fellowship 
and good-will—toward all men. 

Read again the eleventh article of 
the Rotary Code of Ethics: ‘Finally, 
believing the universality of the Gold- 
en Rule, all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, 
do ye even so unto them, we contend 
that Society best holds together when = 
equal opportunity is accorded all men 
in the natural resources of this 
planet.” This should have a special 
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my boyhood—a country where thirty 
or forty below zero was not uncom- 
mon. There were no furnaces in the 
houses and no modern conveniences. 
But in the kitchen range was a hot 
fire and in the “sitting room” a big 
coal stove beside which I dressed in 
the winter. Mother is in the kitchen 


making cookies, doughnuts, and pies. 
I am in the back yard cutting up wood 
for the kitchen fire: how the blade 
used to sing in that hard maple when 





meaning for us at this time. 

The Sixth Object of Rotary—‘“The 
advancement of understanding, good- 
will, and international peace through 
a world fellowship of business and 
professional men united in the Rotary 
ideal of service”—may well express 
for us the sentiments of these days. 

If we could bring to fulfillment the 
ideals and purposes set forth in these 
two quotations, it would make human 
relations and actions in part Divine. 
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Dr. Brewster sat back and laughed his huge, hearty laugh. 


T WAS a famous battle, with Pop 
Judkins against the field. The 
field consisted of two hundred and 

boys, between twelve 
and seventeen, making the odds, as 
Pop Judkins cheerfully admitted at the 
opening of the conflict, somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 678 to 1, with Pop 
holding the small end. Mr. Crabbe, 
who taught Fourth Form Latin, de- 
clared gloomily, but not without inner 
satisfaction, that the Pop didn’t stand 
a chance. Mr. Bloomer, who taught 
French and led the choir (through his 
nose) knew that he didn’t. Dr. Brew- 
ster, the Headmaster, was not hope- 
ful, but with masters right and left 
threatening either resignation or nerv- 
ous prostration, not to be “hopeful” 
was almost optimism. 

The struggle and the despair all re- 
volved about the schoolroom. Now the 
schoolroom at the Towers School was 
more than a place; it was an institu- 
tion. As a place it included numerous 
elevating pictures, an organ for eve- 
ning services, a number of plaster busts 
of poets, philosophers and statesmen, 
and some two hundred and twenty or 
thirty desks; as an institution it har- 
bored more troubles than Pandora’s 
box. All boys under the Fourth Form 


twenty-six 


studied there regularly, and all the up- 
per formers who for any reason were 
behind in their work were condemned 
to penal servitude there until the im- 
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Razzing of Pop 


By Hermann Hagedorn 


Illustrations by Joseph Simont 


provement in their weekly marks in- 
dicated that they might be worthy of 
the privilege enjoyed by their more stu- 
dious classmates of studying in their 
own rooms. The maddest optimist 
might well have had intimations that 
a body of which eighty per cent were 
fifteen or under and the rest were dis- 
inclined to the pursuit of knowledge, 
might be difficult to manage. 

During the day when there were only 
some fifty or sixty boys in the school- 
room at a time, it was bad enough for 
the master in charge, but at the gen- 
eral study hour at night when the room 
was filled with two hundred and 
twenty-six boys, each and all of whom 
regarded it as a prison, the effort to 
preserve law and order was almost 
more than mortal flesh could compass. 

Mr. Crabbe, who had to undergo the 
ordeal once a week, went to the Head- 
master one evening after little Bennie 
Van Slyke had let loose a flock of spar- 
rows, and told him almost in tears that 
the schoolroom was beyond him. The 
Headmaster, knowing the dry and rigid 
personality of the Latin teacher, did 
not argue a matter which clearly ad- 
mitted of no argument, but merely sent 
word to Mr. Bloomer that henceforth 
he would take both Mr. Crabbe’s study- 
hour and his own. 

Mr. Bloomer was as different from 
Mr. Crabbe as a grape is from a goose- 
berry. He was musical and had more 
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Judkins 


“Well, what night do you want?” 


than a touch of the artistic tempera- 
ment. He received the dire news with 
expressions of despair that were affect- 
ing, so sincere were they; and went 
straight to Dr. Brewster’s study. He 
pointed out that after every session 
in the schoolroom, he had a sleepless 
night and spent most of the next day 
in bed. His teaching, he declared, was 
going to the dogs. If he had two 
schoolrooms a week, his end would not 
be far off; he preferred at once to 
resign. 

The Headmaster, whose blood boiled 
at a comparatively low temperature, 
began to feel premonitory simmerings; 
but he left Mr. Bloomer’s decision un- 
disputed. He had found out long ago 
that the schoolroom was one of the 
problems of education which a man 
could either handle, or couldn’t. There 
was no training a man to it, just as 
there was no training a man to write 
poetry or compose music; if he had it 
in him, there it was; if he didn’t, there 
was no use reproaching him. 


R BREWSTER tried out one master 

after another in the schoolroon 
with results that were not happy. For : 
day or two after each new “jailer 
made his appearance, there would be 
a calm, an orderliness, which each mas- 
ter attributed with gratification t 
deep for words to an impressiveness 
of mien and figure which he himse' 
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had not known that he possessed. He 
would remark casually at the Faculty 
Club that there was nothing to the mat- 
ter of handling the schoolroom; all that 
was needed was inner resolution, which 
was bound to communicate itself to 
the boys, determination, courage, and so 
forth and so on. The other masters, 
made humble by experience, would lis- 
ten sympathetically, knowing that dis- 
illusionment would come soon enough; 
and after two or three days at the 
most, when two hundred and twenty-six 
boys recognized by a certain uncanny 
instinct which was theirs that they had 
the master’s measure, pennies would 
begin to fly, alarm-clocks would begin 
to ring and one more unhappy and hu- 
miliated mentor of youth would go 
down to defeat. 

It had never occurred to Dr. Brew- 
ster to invite Pop Judkins to take part 
in the government of the schoolroom, 
any more than it would ever have oc- 
curred to him to ask Jerry Meegan, the 
athletic instructor. Jerry would, no 
doubt, have been 
a huge success, 
for the boys all 
respected him, 
even the boys 
whose _ athletic 
prowess was lim- 
ited to playing 
fifth-rate tennis; 
but Jerry Meegan 
had his own work 
cut out for him, 
and, besides, Dr. 
Brewster had too 
much respect for 
the profession of 
the teacher to ad- 
mit that only a 
god of athletics 


could solve a 
problem in school- 
room discipline. 


Pop Judkins was 
the manual train- 
ing teacher and 
hung suspended, 
as it were, be- 
tween the purely 
physical realm 
over which Jerry 
Meegan ruled and 
the high intellec- 
tual do main in 
which Mr. Crabbe 
and Mr. Beaver, 
who taught mathematics, and the genial 
senior master, who taught Greek, were 
eminent. Serious little Mr. Beaver 
raised his eyebrows to him, as if to say, 
“What are you doing in this galley?” 
Mr. Bloomer, with the silky black mous- 
tache and the artistic temperament, 
confidentially remarked to a group of 
critical Sixth Formers, that Mr. Jud- 
kins was a “vulgarian,” lacking culture 
and not at all up to the standard of 
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the Towers faculty. Besides, what was 
manual training? Indeed, as to cul- 
ture, when it came to a teacher of 
handicraft, what could you expect? 

It was not unnatural that Mr. Jud- 
kins should irritate some of his more 
conservative colleagues, and continue 
to irritate them even long after his 
warm, human heart had won their re- 
luctant affection. He had in him a 
deep reservoir of commonsense which 
every member of the Faculty admired 
in principle, but found abominably dis- 
concerting when at a critical point in 
some discussion, Pop Judkins opened a 
valve and let a stream of cold water 
quench some burning little theory of 
pedagogy. There was scarcely a man 
on the Faculty who at one time or an- 
other in the course of Mr. Judkins’ five 
years at the Towers had not seen some 
splendiferous beacon of his go out in 
sizzle and steam before Pop Judkins’ 


commonsense. 
Dr. Brewster 
teacher of 


loved his red-headed 


manual training like a 








brother, and leaned on him as Moses 
leaned on Aaron, but he was conserva- 
tive and jealous of the old scholastic 
manual training was 

Pop Judkins did not 


tradition, and 
manual training. 
quite “belong.” 


HE HAD several swift mental adjust- 
ments to make, therefore, when 
Judkins came to him in the Study late 
one evening and bluntly asked to be 
given the schoolroom. Judkins was not a 
man to palaver or beat around the bush. 
“Crabbe and Bloomer and the rest of 
them know a lot about books,” he de- 
clared, “but they don’t know the first 
thing about boys. Looking dignified 
and being shocked won’t go down with 
boys. If they’re quick, you’ve got to 
be quicker’n they. If they’re getting 
up plots, you’ve got to Sherlock Holmes 
’em an’ show ’em up so they’ll look 
silly an’ feel sillier. You’ve got to 
have an answer for every dodge they 
try. No boy who’s worth his salt will 
admit that you’re his master until 
you’ve beaten him at his own game.” 
“What makes you think, Jud, you 
can handle the schoolroom?” 
The round face of the manual train- 
ing teacher seemed to bloom, as a smile 


“For a bunch of heroic hunters, 
I'll say the game is just. about 
your size!” 
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i & 
relaxed the firm lips. “Experience, 
Doc. When I was a kid—nineteen or 


thereabouts—I had charge of a little 
red schoolhouse in South Dakota. 
There were forty boys and girls in one 
room with ages running from six to 
twenty-six. It took me three years to 
learn how to beat ’em, but Doc, I’ve felt 
able ever since to run a primary school 
in Gehenna for the children of the Fall- 
en Angels.” 

Dr. Brewster sat back and laughed 
his huge, hearty laugh. “Well, what 
night do you want?” 

“Every night.” 

But the Doctor was not going to per- 
mit one academic tradition after an- 
other to be swept aside by any manual 
training teacher, however trusted and 
beloved. “That’s not our custom,” he 
said decisively. “We’ve always found 
it advisable to change off. No one mas- 
ter can stand the strain.” 

Pop Judkins’ lips came together and 
his florid face, which in its fringe of 
red hair had a way of looking like 
the sun on a misty morning, took on a 
look of resolution with which the Head- 
master was not unfamiliar. “T’ll stand 
it,” said the manual training master. 
“I’m not one of your temperamental 
prima donnas. Look here, Doc,” he went 
on bluntly, “I’m making you an offer. 
Take it or leave it. You’ve got a mean 
problem on your hands. I’ll solve it for 


you. But I want full charge, and hands 
off.” 

Now the estimable Doctor had a tem- 
per, as every man on the Faculty knew 
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“Well, well,” he mused... “a 
moving object follows a straight 
line.” 


He flushed deep red 


to his sorrow. 
and a look that was like a blade of 


cold steel flashed in his eyes. It was 
not a pretty look. Dr. Brewster did 
not like opposition, especially opposi- 
tion on the part of his subordinates. 
If Judkins had shown the least indi- 
cation of weakness, the Headmaster 
would, no doubt, have flayed him alive. 
But there was not a flabby fibre in 
Judkins’ whole body, and the Doctor 
knew it. He was courageous himself, 
moreover, and he admired the quality 
wherever he met it. 

“Have your own way, Jud,” he said 
sharply, diving into a mass of corre- 
spondence. “But you’re done if you 
fail.” 


“T’ll chance it,” said Pop Judkins. 


T= NEWS of the change in policy in 

regard to the control of the school- 
room was received by the “inmates,” 
as they liked to call themselves, with 
unmixed delight. The very fact that 
the Powers felt that a new policy was 
needed was, they decided, a clear trib- 
ute to their abilities as agents of be- 
devilment and confusion. They had 
met the enemy and were in command 
of the field; they had accepted every 
challenge and knocked each new chal- 
lenger over the ropes. As for Pop Jud- 
kins, everybody knew and loved Pop; 
he had a heart of gold and it was 
generally known that he would hesi- 
tate to bring his foot down on an ant 
which happened to cross his path. No 
one could be found who had ever been 
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“bawled out” by him. Of course, 
classes were models of decorum, 
then everybody enjoyed manual t; 
ing, while the schoolroom was jai! 

Bennie Van Slyke, who was a Third 
Former in those days and quicker t)ap 
the speed of light, gave the Pop exactly 
one week. He discussed the situa 
at length with Piggie Tay \or 
and Cleve Winsor and Fat! 
Breese and his other confe 
ates in crime, and they deci 
unanimously that there 
“nothing to it.” 

“Funny, picking the P: 
remarked the Fathead. 
just gives him a pain to hand 
out demerits. I heard him 
so once.” 

“Oh, boy!” exclaimed Pigvie 
Taylor who had achieved his 
name because he never washed 
except under threats of physi- 
cal violence. “It’s a pipe, it’s 
a circus!” 

“I’m kind of sorry for the 
Pop,” mused Bennie Van Slyke, 
gravely. “He’s a white man.” 

“I’m not sorry for anybody,” re- 
marked Cleve Winsor, who was a cold 
soul with glassy eyes. “I hate the 
school and everybody in it. And if 
there’s anything I can do to stage a 
riot, you won’t see me hanging back 
because I’m soft-hearted.” 

“You wouldn’t hang back for’ senti- 
mental reasons from murdering your 
grandmother,” rejoined Bennie. 

“He’s going to reform,” said Cleve 
to the Fathead. 

Bennie was not a person of many 
words. “Don’t be an ass,” was all he 
said, but it seemed ‘to meet the situa- 
tion, for Cleve Winsor made no attempt 
to reply. 

The schoolroom did not allow Pop 
Judkins the usual three days’ grace, 
having decided evidently that it would 
be better for all concerned if the Pop 
were shown without delay or ambigui- 
ty “where he got off.” But in the 
first exchange of shots, it was the Pop 
who drew blood. 

The seven o’clock bell for study had 
rung; the boys were all in their seats, 
opening and shutting desks with a max- 
imum of noise. Pop Judkins stood on 
the platform at the eastern end of the 
long room surveying the field genially 
Somebody started to shuffle his feet 
and in an instant there was a rolling 
shuffle as of armies tramping over a 
wooden bridge. 

“That'll do,” remarked the Pop lift- 
ing his hand. “Now get busy.” 

He turned toward his seat on the 
platform. A small object whizzed past 
his head and flattened itself against 
the wall. He picked it up. It was a 
soda biscuit. 

“Well, well,” he mused, regarding 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Backstage With 
The Broadcasters 


By Carl Dreher 


BROADCASTING station is a monastic calm to 
cross between a phonograph- begin with. 
recording laboratory and a In spite of the 
theatre or concert hall, with absence of the vis- 

its own unique features added. Itis not ual element, broad- 
a fifty-fifty cross, but inherits rather casting presents 
more from the theatre than from the one of the most 
recording studio. In phonograph work, iebieaht tomes of 
if the artist shows up drunk or de- 
velops an attack of hiccoughs during an 
aria (neither misfortune is unprece- 
dented) the job can always be done a 
little later. Similarly in the movie stu- 
dios. Such retakes are the rule rather 
than the exception. But in broadcast- 
ing, as in the theatre, you are expected 
to do your rehearsing in private and 
get rid of all false starts and misplays 
there. In public everything must go 
smoothly; you get one toss of the dice, 
and no more. Inherently, therefore, 
broadcasting, again like the theatre, is 
a nervous business, more so than either 
the phonograph or motion picture in- 
dustries, which are not prototypes of 





contact between 
the artist and the 
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public. When John 
Charles Thomas, ap- 
pearing in some radio 
concerts last winter, 
called into the micro- 
phone, “Good night, 
mother” at the end of 
the last number, he 
stirred in his hearers 
a certain emotion 
which neither. the 
phonograph nor the 
motion picture could 
produce. It was direct, 
immediate, personal— 
a typical broadcasting 
incident. It could not 
occur in any other 
medium than that of 
the radio. That is the 
chief characteristic of 
broadcasting. It is 
not quite like any- 
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The first appearance of H. R. H. King Alfonso, 
of Spain, at a Spanish broadcasting station. thing else that came 
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Wide World Phot 


President Coolidge dedicates First Divi- 

sion Monument at Washington. At left 

John McCormack singing to an unseen 

audience estimated at eight million 
people. 


before. When you start comparing it 
with other systems for amusement or 
instruction, there are always more dif 
ferences than similarities. 

And the people who let loose on the 
ether all these talks, exhortations, gos- 
pel hymns, advertisements—jazz bands, 
male quartets, aspiring sopranos, and 
politicians—what are they like? How 
do they go about their work? -Do they 
like it? What did they do before Au- 
gust, 1921, when the whole thing start- 
ed in its present form? How did they 
happen to break in? What occurs in 
the studios, the control rooms, at the 
ends of the wires over which programs 
are sent to the stations? As a profes- 
sional broadcaster, -practicing his art 
and mystery in the United States at 
this time, I purpose to answer some 
of these questions, which must occur at 
times to the great number of people 
who have listened to many radio pro- 
grams and have never been near a 
broadcasting studio in their lives. 

As in a factory, functions in a broad- 
casting station are sharply specialized 
and separated, the enterprise being a 
complicated one requiring a number of 
different sorts of skill and training. A 
broadcasting station is, in a way, a 
factory, turning out entertainment in- 
stead of more tangible goods. It may 
be an art, too, but it is a business first 
—take the word of a participant on that 
point. The job of broadcasting, then, 
falls into three principal divisions: (1) 
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General John J. Pershing broadcasts 
his farewell speech from his office 
in the United States War Department. 


getting the programs; (2) running off 
the performance in the studio; and (3) 
operating the station technically. The 
business of getting programs is not un- 
like the booking of vaudeville shows; 
and the actual performance is not un- 
like a vaudeville show, the same prob- 
lems of timing, arranging, and the like, 
being involved—although, as has been 
said, it also resembles phonograph re- 
cording in its technique—and the tech- 
nical operation of the equipment is on 
the same order as that of a telephone 
system and electric power plant com- 
bined. 

Corresponding to these three divi- 
sions, there are offices, with desks and 
filing cabinets and mimeograph ma- 
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ing recent months. 


chines—quite like other offices 
—for the program depart- 
ment; there are studios in 
which the talkers talk and 
the singers sing and the 
musicians thump, scrape, and 
blow; there is a control room 
where the result is scrutin- 


























One of the first experiments with the broad- 
casting of boat races from aboard a yacht. 
Several successful tests have been made dur- 
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Mme. Frances Alda, prima donna of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, rehearsing 
before the microphone for her radio debut 
in a concert broadcasted by Station WEAF, 
New York, and relayed through numerous 
stations over the eastern and middle west- 
ern sections of the United Staies. 
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ized aurally, necessary 
connections made, an 
technical details taker 
of; and there is a povwe, 
plant, perhaps many mi}; 
‘ away at the end 
wire line, where 
minute sound en 
collected by the 


crophones — a 
dred-man symp 
orchestra produ 


- only about one-fif 
of the energy be 
burned up at this instant 
in the electric bulb 
which you are reading 
this—where this trifling 
amount of wattage 

boosted up to power level, 
flung out on the air, and 
picked up by receiving set 
to be reconverted into 
something resembling, 
sometimes very closely, th 
original performance. 





= 


At this point, instead of 
continuing with a minute 
analysis of what the 
sixty-odd employees of a 
big broadcasting 
do or don’t do, we can get 


station 


a better idea of their 
trials, joys, privileges, 
abilities, conflicts, and 


uses (actual or assumed) 
by following them over a few days’ 
work, through the medium of a play- 
let with the following dramatis per- 
sonae: 
Mr. CUSHFUL, a wealthy manufa 
turer of corrugated ashcans. 
Vice-presidents, publicity represen- 
tatives, advertising managers, 
etc., of Mr. Cushful’s business. 
MR. RUSTLER, a program solicitor of 
station WOW. 
MIss JUGGLE, in charge of the pro 
gram book at WOW. 
PHYLLIS, a contralto with aspira- 
tions. 
STELLA, a 
state. 
IGNACE, an orchestra leader. 
MUSICIANS, the 
Ignace. 
KENNETH, the musical director of 
wow. 
DORIAN} 
ROSCOE{ 
The action begins at 9 a. m. wit! 
Mr. Rustler appearing at his desk, 
which is of mahogany with a vast ex 
panse of glass top. Mr. Rustler is : 
sort of assistant program manage! 
and his job is to dig up unusual “fea 
tures” for his station to broadcast 
He opens his mail, if a secretary ha 
not already opened it for him, and is 
confirmed, as every morning, in his 


soprano in the same 


merry men of 


Announcers. 
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The first appearance of the late Charles 

P. Steinmetz in a radio role. The in- 

ventor and scientist addressed a great 

invisible audience on his discovery of 

the laboratory method of making 
artificial lightning. 


impression that the whole world 
wants to broadcast. There are re- 
quests from relief organizations; 
political parties; anarchists; military 
defense societies; volunteer fire com- 
panies; ladies who have lost their lap- 
dogs; the man whose automobile was 
stolen; the Klu Klux Klan; ranchers 
looking for wives; women’s clubs; 
poets wishing to read aloud their own 
works; boy sopranos; specialists in 
the musical saw, swinging harp, 
harmonica, and whistling arts; deli- 
catessen restaurateurs; 
cornerstone layers; and 
just plain press agents. 
Everybody who is inter- 
ested in anything—and 
that is a rather inclusive 
phrase — imagines that 
the whole world is wait- 
ing with bated breath to 
be told all about it. The 


world can best be reach- eagle 
ed, if one lacks $16,000 AE 
to put into a two-page x 
color spread in a two- 3 


million circulation maga- 
zine, by way of radio. 
Hence the pile of mail on 
the manager’s desk. 
But broadcasting sta- 
tions, while they modu- 
late the antenna cur- 
rent for a variety of 
purposes, do not broad- 
cast for love. They have 
the same motives as 
other business enter- 
prises: to make a living 
or better, and to be of 
some use in the world, 
if possible. Hence you 
will not get any of the 
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more-or-less precious time 
in Miss Juggle’s program 
book unless you have 
something to offer of 
value to the broadcasting 
station. This is not to be 
taken in the narrow sense 
of monetary consideration. 
The station needs popu- 
larity as much as money. 
If you have material of 
great popular interest to 
offer, you have something 
that every station wants. 
Of course, your program 





ll 


must accord with the general policy of 
the station, which depends on the owner 
ship and management thereof. The 
Paulist Fathers’ station would probably 
not consider even the best jazz orchestra 
while Marcus Loew’s station might not 
consider anything else. But if your pro 
gram has merit it will get in somewhere, 
for there is as much variety in broad 
casting stations as in books or maga 
zines. 

Thus, if the program manager or his 
bright young ladies and gentlemen think 
that the radio public is yearning for 
two hours of the Volunteer Firemen’s 
Convention at the Splurge 
Hotel, down it goes in 
Miss Juggle’s book. But 
at best that is an outgo 
proposition financially. 
All the station is getting 
out of it is the approba 
tion of the volunteer fire 
men, their folks back 





home, and that sector of 
the radio audience inter 
ested in the voluntee 
system of fire-fighting. 
Goodwill does not ring the 
cash register, nor pay 


wire-line rentals, announc 


ers’ and operators’ sal 
aries, power bills, and 
taxi fares. It may be 
(Continued on page 33) 


At left—An interior view 
of a section of the I S 
radio station at Arlington, 
Virginia, showing some of 
the apparatus used in radio 
broadcasting. 
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The above photograph shows Donald B. MacMillan in the radio room aboard his yacht, the “Bow- 

doin,” in the frozen north. Prior to his latest voyage the explorer received radio programs and 

messages from points both in the United States and Europe, and messages broadcasted from the 
“Bowdoin” were picked up in equally distant points. 
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“The Creator never made any carbon copies of His human master pieces” 


“Tt’s a Wise Father—” 


NDERSTAND, in the _ begin- 
ning, that I am not an author- 
I know too much 
Nobody whe has 
been intimately with the 
boy he once was or the boy he now has 
would ever have the hardihood to say 
he understood them. The thing a fairly 
wise father tries to do, after he has 
made the usual mistakes any new man 


ity on boys. 
about them. 
acquainted 


on any new job makes, is to find the 
boundaries of his and to 
guard himself against doing too much 
damage with it; to learn which end of 
his ignorance is loaded, so that he may 
pull the trigger and 


ignorance 


not ignorantly 
cripple somebody. 

When I was a boy, I chafed under 
the fact that nobody understood me. 
Looking back at that boyhood now, with 
better perspective and less egotism, I 
see I was in luck that I was not un- 
derstood, times. And 
when I look at my own son, whom I am 
trying to bring up without making a 
mess of it—without overdoing or over- 
don’ting the job—I realize that there 
are inner recesses of his nature; sancti 
sanctori (Latin not guaranteed) into 
which I shall never enter. 

If there is any creature on the face 
of the earth that is superlatively sensi- 
tive (and the harder-boiled he pretends 
to be the more sensitive he is) it is a 
boy. He will let you know, freely, any- 
thing but his actual thoughts and feel- 
ings. He lives in a continuous subcon- 
scious fortified dread of showing his 
naked soul and having it laughed at or 
censured. He would take a whipping for 
something he didn’t do, any time, rather 
than let you know the perfectly harm- 
less thing he was thinking, if there is 
any chance that the thing he was tak- 


especially at 


By Strickland Gillilan 


ing seriously at the time might be ridi- 
culed. 

The world is full of theorists on the 
subject of bringing up the youth of the 
land. The intense interest of the 
world, as particularly expressed in the 
active interest taken by Rotarians 
everywhere in this boy subject, a 
friendly one, is based on Jove for them 
and a desire to help them to be the sort 
of men normal boys want to be. Yet a 
great many mistakes are made by fol- 
lowing theories slavishly, and a good 
many crimes are committed in the 
sacred name of reform. Any theory is 
in danger the minute you begin trying 
to apply it literally to any boy who has 
his health. For just as the Creator 
never made any carbon copies of His 
human masterpieces, so He never made 
any two people who could be handled 
by adherence to exactly the same 
formula. And oh, how radically the 
same boy may change over night! 

The tendency among men is to run to 
one extreme or the other in their rela- 
tionship with their sons: Either to ig- 
nore them too thoroughly or to pay too 
much attention to them. If one is to 
follow one policy exclusively, it would 
be far better to adhere to the former. 
It will give the boy a better chance to 
become an individual and call his soul 
his own, anyway. But neither extreme 
is advisable. As in every other matter 
where there is a parting of the ways 
and diverging pathways, there is a 
happy medium located between the two 
extremes. A friendly, dependible in- 
terest that is always known to be 
friendly is a very welcome thing to a 
boy. He loves to have his parents in- 


terested in what he is interested in, and 
never resents that interest until 
takes the form of meddling or hostility 
If we show interest in what a boy 
doing and the direction he is traveling 
only when he does the wrong thing or 
when he heads toward the wrong point 
of the compass, our attention takes the 
form of plain nagging. Just as a horse 
likes best the master who drives with a 
tight rein and guides in the right di- 
rection as well as away from the 
wrong, so that boy is best contented 
whose parental control is pleasantly ex- 
erted and comfortably felt at all times. 
There is a sense of warm security in 
the heart of a boy like that, though h: 
may grumble and put up an awful bluff 
of rebellion at times. There should be 
signs along the paths in the moral vine- 
yard saying “This way to the flower- 
garden and the swimming-pool,” just 
as there should be rugged and forbid- 
ding walls holding him back from the 
dangerous places. A life with a wel- 
come toward the right as well as a 
“verboten” for every wrong will b: 
doubly wholesome and safe. 


HIS “being a pal” to the boy can 

easily be overdone. If a father can- 
not be the kind of pal his boy should 
have—if their companionship is not 
congenial—that palship becomes a pen- 
alty to both rather than a reward to 
either. If a father finds that the dis- 
parity of years between them and th 
disparity of interests that has come 
with the other disparity, are too great 
and cause too much of friction so that 
the companionship is one of restrai 
and unease, the sooner it ends, the be'- 
ter. The best thing a father can <o 
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wnder such circumstances is to swallow 
vanity and confess that there are 
vs who will make vastly better com- 
nions for his son than his father can 
spe to be. This realization comes with 
jolt—don’t ask me how I know. I 
ld you in the beginning I have a boy 
my own, didn’t I? 
Che affectionate father goes through 
veritable orgy of sweet companion- 
hip between his boy’s babyhood and his 
twelfth year, usually. The times he 
looks back to with the most of yearning 
an almost womanly yearning—are 
those when he went about with his little 
youngster’s dimpled hand held in his 
bigger one, without thought of embar- 
rassment on either side. The little fel- 
low looked up to him and asked him 
questions and the father answered them 
the best he could. A walk was not com- 
plete for either of them without the 
other. That time is a literal debauch 
of thrilling happiness for the parent. 
But it has to end! There will come 
a time when, on start- 
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such scruples. They will sneer at 
him and “kid the life out of him” 
when he _ shows himself possessed 
of some notion they do not be- 


lieve in. 

You see, he had made good with you, 
before he was born. He was your dream 
lad. But he has to make good on his 
own absolute qualities with 
young roughnecks. They will show him 
no mercy. They will be barbarously 
just, according to their And 
(here you must gulp bitter medicine 
again) he will come to value their ap- 


those 
lights. 


proval far more highly than he values 
yours. Why? For exactly 
reason that he sets a greater 

upon the first dollar he earns than he 
him. 


the same 


value 


sets upon the first ten you gave 
This friendship of the boys he has won; 
and that of his father was an 
tance and cost him no effort. 
All these things the father must have 
sense enough to understand and not be 
embittered over them. 


inheri- 


He must realize 


a love-affair 


that his son was not sent to him so that 
might result, but so that 
man should be turned 


another real 


loose in world to carry on the 
rightful activities thereof. 

When your boy, whom your love has 
caused you unconsciously (and with un- 
meant unkindness) to coddle, st 
confronted with this apparent eart 
lessness of the young barbarian who 
do not treat him as if he were Dresden 
china or a Welsbach mantel, he w be 
highly indignant; and the chances are 
that if you are in reach he may come 


to you for ré 


his wounded 

he w ill begin u 
he will be as m 
proval than h« 
prouder of the 
sunfish he catche 


trout bought in 


These things 








ing for a walk, the 
father turns to wait for 
his little pal. The boys 
will call to the lad. He 
will look at his father 
then back at the 
That day he may 
decide in favor of the 
father—but the next he 
won’t. Then something 
precious in the father 
is pretty badly crushed. 
But only temporarily if 
he possesses the sort of 
courageous philosophy 
a father should have if 
he wants to be a real 
father and not merely a 
sentimental and trou- 
sered grandmother. He 
should realize that the 
world of men is ruled 
by those who have 
learned to go and play 
with the other boys and 
get along with them. 
Boys make other boys 
go on their merits. No 
sentiment is wasted 
there. If your boy 
stayed always right at 
your side he would get 
very, very false ideas 
concerning his own im- 
portance. He would ac- 
quire the idea, from 
your loving deference, 
that whatever he 
thought or did or said 
was particularly impor- 
tant and entitled to the 
utmost attention and, 
in most cases, approval 
—merely because he 
did or said it. The other 
boys will have no 


and 


boy a. 





Ohio, some fifty-five years ago. 





vanity. 


fuge and for the healing 


> + ~~ + 
But pretty soon 
see tne Justice Ol an 


ich fonder of th 


yf yours, as he will be 
st pumpkinsee red 
1€ than of a five-pound 
t = n Ket 
m not t end- 


ing of the love between your boy and 
you. Don’t worry. But 1lum 
to ng tne tner 

way a bit. New ad- 

justment ave to be 

made. New contact 

formed. The affection 





Strickland Gillilan began his study of parental relationships in Jackson, 
After three years at Ohio State University 
he went into newspaper work, which afforded further opportunities for 
vicarious study, and in 1894 was married. 
his first wife he married again. 


Some years after the death of 

Since 1906 he has been a free-lance writer 

and lecturer, and has won reputation by his verse and humorous stories. 

He is a past president of the American Press Humorists and several collec- 
tions of his writings have been published. 


between a father and a 


son, if the father be 
wise, will grow sweet 
er ani veetel i the 
years LO by, despite 
startling lap But it 
must be very sensibly 
exercise on e part of 


the father at certain 
stages of the 
There come time when 
all evidence of enti 
mental attac nent 
must be stubborn] 
cealed. There are times 


the fathe ist 


when 
show 
him. 
ture of the young hu 
man animal to take ad 


vantage of any weak 


ness in the parental ar 
mor! There is nothing 
much more unwise t ! 


to give a lad the 
pression that he 
“get away with mui 
der” if he jolly you suf- 
And there is 
out 


.s 7 
nothing that works 


more ultimate cruelty 


to our beloved sons than 


to show a strong vein 
of “mush” where steel 
should be found. Boys 
cannot be permitted to 
develop along the lines 


of least resistance, un 
less we are prepared to 
accept a lop-sided prod 
uct as the result of our 

(Cont'd on page 47) 
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The Love of the City 


Is It a Lost Art in America? 


AM beginning to learn what 
a Chamber of Commerce is 
for.” 

So said the of an 
architect to a secretary of a Chamber 
of Commerce when she was given a list 
of cities where glass bottles are manu- 


66 


wife 


factured. 

Several days before she had called 
on the same secretary to learn how she 
could adequately and discriminatingly 
distribute a hundred or more posters 
describing a Y. W. C. A. boarding house 
for industrial and commercial em- 
ployees. 

“We'll mail you a list of the largest 
employers of female workers,” was the 
reply then made by the secretary. 

To him it was simply a part of the 
daily work of the Chamber, acting as a 
clearing house for information concern- 
ing his own and other cities. 

This secretary well knew that the 
work of the modern Chamber of Com- 
merce is twofold. First, it furnishes 
information on matters pertaining to 
trade and industry, civics and politics, 
of the complicated municipal civiliza- 
tion in which it functions; second, and 
perhaps the more important part, it is 
a clearing house and a power house for 
municipal and civic purposes and ideals. 

Its second part might be described as 
a development of citizenry. Have the 
influence-gaining Chambers throughout 
the United States developed this func- 
tion to its logical conclusion—the de- 
velopment of a real citizenry that will 
love its city? Perhaps they are gain- 
ing towards this result. One promi- 
nent organization of this kind which 
has had a fine influence on its city and 


state is known as a Chamber of 
Citizenship. 
One substantial citizen who knows 


his civic duties and who can be de- 
pended on for personal and financial 
support for any worthwhile community 
cause, said to the president of a suc- 
cessful Chamber of Commerce recently: 

“Your work is too diffuse. You cover 
too much ground.” He was talking 
with the practical vision of the suc- 
cessful manufacturer and banker whose 
business made him a man of direct ac- 
tion; who always finished the job he 
undertook, however distasteful. 

“That may be true, seemingly,” an- 
swered the president. “Yet, if you will 
tell us the things we are doing, or try- 
ing to do, that are not in the interest of 


By John J. Fitzgerald 


a better citizenship then I'll agree with 
you. You have been a member of polit- 
ical appointive boards; you are success- 
ful in manufacturing and banking; no 
one is better able to judge the need of 
a discriminating citizenship than your- 
self. You know that men and women 
support government mostly in the ab- 
stract. They think that things are go- 
ing along fairly well and will continue 
all right. Political organizations built 
up to get out the vote each year fade 
back into business, trade or callings, 
after their candidates are elected or de- 
feated, without thinking much there- 
after of the fundamental questions of 
health, education, morals or business 
that affect the community for good or 
ill. Intelligence in community thought 
needs continuous training. There is 
not much of constructive community 
thinking or you would not be called on 
so much to lend your ability and money 
to render service.” 

The efficient citizen had to agree to 
these thoughts for he had given expres- 
sion only a short time before to a sound 
observation concerning community abil- 
ity. It was to the effect that but few 
persons in a hundred are capable of do- 
ing community work. He limited the 
number to three persons in a hundred 
who have the capacity to turn aside 
from the home, a lodge, a church and 
a business and, not only plan for the 
community but also to work out the 
plan to a conclusion. 


“What is a Chamber of Commerce?” 
is probably asked as many times as the 
more critical one, “What is the Cham- 
ber of Commerce doing?” 

“That question,” said a Chamber of 
Commerce expert, “may best be an- 
swered by saying what it is not. It is 
not a charitable institution, a social 
club, a fraternal society, a lodge, a 
luncheon club, a political organization, 
a merchants’ association or a manufac- 
turers’ federation. In its work it may 
be partly all of these. However, as its 
basic work it has to do with civics. 
And civics is the living of a life.in the 
community, politics being the adminis- 
tration of the civil life of the com- 
munity.” 

Primarily the Chamber of Commerce 
idea is the development of right living 
in the community ‘expressed in its edu- 
cational programs, its health policies, 
its broad moral worth from the police 


power down through religion to the 
payment of just debts, and the -ane 
and progressive handling and man:ge- 
ment of business problems as they are 
affected by transportation, the su)ply 
and management of help, financing, and 
the like. The keynote is citizenship. 
Within the scope of its practical pur- 
pose of service on one side and the 
ideal purpose of constructive citizen- 
ship on the other, there is much dis- 
putable ground, disputable without dis- 
cussion however, as between the men 
of action without community vision and 
the men of action with community 
vision. 


[DEVELOPING sound community pol- 

icies through one generation to an- 
other is difficult. A proposed policy can 
be so easily-damned with the criticism 
of selfishness and, worse still, by the 
canker of neglect because it does not 
appeal to the selfishness of others. 
Dentists, physicians, educators and to 
a lesser degree, lawyers and clergymen 
are oftentimes apologetic at meetings 
of Chambers of Commerce when an im- 
portant fundamental commercial or in- 
dustrial problem is at issue on the 
ground that “these are problems for 
the practical business man,” and yet 
their intelligence, acutely trained for 
the most part, is much needed some- 
times in these questions, especially as 
every community commercial and _ in- 
dustrial problem affects the whole com- 
munity to some degree. 

Constructive community problems are 
difficult and only the most courageous 
men of action, in the professional and 
business field, are ready to advance 
them. It has been said that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce is not a potitical or- 
ganization, a merchants’ or manufac- 
turers’ association. Union labor gen- 
erally believes it to be a manufactur- 
ers’ association. Even members of 2 
Chamber of Commerce, oftentimes in- 
censed by the impractical work of poli- 
ticians, or those who hold political posi- 
tions, resign their membership because 
the organization will not be rushed into 
political battles. Merchants often- 
times accuse the officers of the Cham- 
ber with leaning in their actions or 
policies towards the industries; and 
manufacturers, at times, will say mer- 
chants’ problems are receiving all tie 
attention. Chambers of Commer e 
nowadays take no part in_ political 
quarrels unless some important com- 
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munity policy is at stake. They real- 
ize that the community must be gov- 
erned by policies and laws that grow 
ut of custom, and that personalities do 
not count much excepting in rare cases. 

It is as a developer of policies and 
not as a promoter of projects wherein 
of Commerce find their 
It is the power of 


Chambers 
greatest strength. 
sound pronouncement that gives the 


public confidence in them. If they 
haven’t this power they wane. These 
policies and these pronouncements, 


however, must be based on the finest 
kind of citizenship if the organization 
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is to keep its hold on the confidence of 
the intelligent, thinking class in the 
community. 

If the promotion-of-citizenship side 
of the Chambers of Commerce is to go 
forward definitely and logically what 
bodies 
have towards the development of a fine 
United States? 
Political parties must necessarily have 
the election of their candidates as the 
their 
Political parties must be the mode or 


general aim must these civic 


citizenship in the 


prime motive of organization. 


medium by which we choose our elected 


representatives. No thinking American 
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It is 
in the choice of efficient men in our 


would suggest a change in this. 


cities and towns, the providing of a 
choice group of efficient souls for the 
political parties to work with, that is 
the prime necessity of the times “if the 
world is to be made safe for democ- 
racy.” 

Democracies fail because they do not 
know how to choose their efficient men. 
“Every boy born in the United States 
has a chance to be president” is an ap- 
pealing bit of hokum that is inspiring 
in its vision but liable to disastrous re- 
sults if birth alone (Cont'd on page 43) 
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"Tangier— and Romance 


By Margaret 


Known to the Moors as Thigrah Tanjah, i. e., 
Tangier The French and Germans 
spell it Tangeh, the Spaniards Tanger, the Por- 
tuguese Tangere, the Italians Tangeri, and un- 
informed English writers sometimes add the final 
a s<s) «ae shifted from the 
first to the which should be 


avoided. 


Frontier 


accent being 
St cond syllable, 
foundation to Hercules 
his wife. 


the 


ascribes its 
Tangerah, 


Legend 
and its name to 


Budgett Meakin in Land of Moors. 


OSE and I crossed the strip of 
tranquil sea, deposited our 
bags at the hotel commanding 
the best view of the bay, and 

sent for the Moorish guide who had 
been recommended to us. As promptly 
as if we had rubbed Aladdin’s lamp, 
Hadji Mahomet Ben Brik appeared, 
grave, kindly, courteous, speaking Eng- 
lish well, and what is rarer, understand- 
ing it. He led us out of the rear en- 
trance of the hotel, which gives on the 
Moorish quarter, and suddenly, in an 
instant, Europe was a thousand years 
The narrow strip of blue sea 


away. 
and the long centuries lie between 
Gibraltar and Tangier. We were in 
Africa. 


A mélange of impressions, swift, suc- 
cessive, kaleidoscopic the color, 
the light, the muffled figures passing 
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Busbee Shipp 


soundlessly along’ the 
narrow, sombre streets, 
with houses on opposite 
sides almost touching 
overhead in places, then 
widening again into the 
blazing light, insistent as 
the blare of trumpets. 
The crooked streets, 
rough with cobble-stones, 
were difficult to walk in 
because the two smooth 
stones laid lengthwise 
along the center to make 
a drain for water and an 
easier path for the feet, 
were invariably occupied 
by a donkey coming or 
going, and a driver call- 
ing monotonously, “Ba- 
lek, balek!” (Get out of 
the way!) or “Erra, 
erra!” (Get up!). Such 
liberal dirt, such curious- 
ly compounded smells! 
What a fearful respon- 
sibility it must be to 
compile a guide-book, in- 
stead of setting down a 
few vagrant impres- 
sions! Take that donkey- 


The waterfront. at Tangier—as seen from a hotel window. 


driver’s word, for instance, which 
everybody in Tangier must hear in- 
numerable times a day: I asked 
three persons who lived there how 
to spell it, all educated, English- 
speaking persons; one said Erva, 
one Arra, one Arragh, as the accent 
falls strongly on the final syllable. 
Hadji showed his knowledge of hu- 

















A proud Berber grandfather and baby—the shaved hea! 
and the short pigtails distinguish all Riff boys. 
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man nature by not “guiding” us that 
first afternoon, he merely accompanied 
us and let us wander at will through 
the motley throng and find our own 


enjoyment. So shifting and changing 
were the sensations that by the time 
we returned to the hotel, I felt like a 
prism! 

At night Hadji took us to the Moor- 
ish café. We drank the thick sweet 
coffee as we listened to the monotonous 
singing, accompanied by tomtoms, a 
guitar, and a curious inlaid instrument 
which was unknown tc us. We were 
told that the café was run by the guides 
for the benefit of tourists in search of 
local color; however, it was interesting 
enough to watch the different types of 
faces. All the natives took off their 
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At left 


entered and 
sat on straw mats on the 
That fugitive some- 


shoes as they 


floor. 
thing which might be called 
“the spirit of the hour” 
eluded me, for at the table 
next to ours sat a woman 





from Glasgow who com- 
plained to her guide in crisp 
accents which rose above 


the strumming of the gui- 
tar, that she could not 
drink a sirupy coffee, nor 
without cream, nor 
which 


coffee 
in fact, any 
was not properly made, as 


it was in Glasgow. 


coffee 










The market-place has 
its snake charmer 
and wielder of magi- 

eal arts. 


Cobblers at work in the market square at Tangier, Morocco. 


The West Gate. 


We had written for two single rooms, 
facing the bay, but the clerk explained 
to me that one would not be vacated 
until the following day, so for the first 
night he regretted that it would be nec 
essary to put one of us in a smal] room 
at the back, a flight of stairs higher 
up. I took it quickly, before Rose could 
insist on my having the better room, 
and how well I was repaid that night 
for my nice manners! 

all modern 


From its one window, 


Tangier was shut out. There was only 
the ancient city, like something visioned 
in a dream: the many roofs, set thickly 
against one another all the way to the 
the hill, the old 
deposed Sultan’s 
tower of the mosque. 


top of tower of the 
former palace, the 


Down the dark, 
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narrow street the shrouded women 
passed silently through the arch to the 
Moorish quarters beyond. From below 
came the sing-song of voices, the beat 
of a distant tomtom, a laden donkey 
with his driver hurrying him along 
with the perpetual “Erra, erra!” An 
unseen muezzin called to prayer from 
the tower, his voice resonant and dom- 


inant as a bugle-note as he cried, 
“There is no god but God. I bear wit- 
ness that Mahomet is his prophet.” 


Above, in the quiet heavens, hung the 
crescent moon—the symbol of their an- 
cient faith. 

The slanting roofs were dazzling in 
the sunshine when I awoke next morn- 
ing. On one, I could see a woman 
bathing her baby. 

Sunday and Thursday are the two 
market days, so Hadji.came for us 
early Sunday morning to escort us to 
the Socco de Barra, or Outer Market. 
We missed seeing the camels, as the 
caravans had departed at dawn. 

Swarming over the market place was 
a heterogeneous mass of humanity, 
Moors, Nubians as black as coals, native 
soldiers—under French control—wear- 
ing black Zouave trousers, red coats and 


caps, Jewish women with unveiled faces, 
veiled oriental women, girls from the 
mountains with embroidered footahs 
about their shoulders, Arab boys as 
ubiquitous as only small boys can be, 
medicine-men with trays of ground 
herbs and odd tiny bottles, and a Sou- 
danese with wiry black curls, a gilt 
headdress, gilt bands crossed on his 
chest, and looking for all the world 
like an illustration of a cannibal king 
in Bab Ballads. 


We joined the crowded circle around 
the snake-charmer. It added a thrill 


to the first snake-charmer I had ever 
seen to have Hadji explain that he was 
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a dancing dervish as 
welll Whenever he 
stopped cuddling snakes 
against his bare bosom 
or licking their heads 
with his tongue or hav- 
ing them hang from his 
eyelids, or breathing fire 
or putting long needles 
up his nose, he filled the 
leisure moments by whirling around like 
a top or shaking his bushy hair on the 
ground as he bent over double and did 
a sort of head-spin. 

He would put a bundle of straw 
against his mouth and blow again and 
again through it until it began to smoke 
from the supposed coal in his mouth, 
and finally it would all be on fire. A 
bystander said the trick was simple 
but quite failed to explain how the 
dervish could put dry hay in his mouth 
and take it out in a blaze. 

Presently he drew a little boy into 
the ring. He was light brown, with 
eyes that had rather an oriental slant, 


Young Morocco out for a holiday. 
way to market pauses to rest. The baby camel, which occupies the fore- 
ground of the picture, is said to be the stupidest of all young animals. 








At left—A Berber merchant on his 


and a friendly, half-shy smile. The 
child was about five years old, Hadji 
said, and he was to be brought up as 
a snake-charmer and this was his first 
appearance in the market place, though 
it was evident from his fearlessness 
that the snakes were a familiar story 
to him. Very important he looked as 
he held two snakes by their tails, as 
far from him as his sturdy little arms 
could extend. They writhed and twisted 
and squirmed and he showed his white 
teeth in a smile as one tried in vain to 
reach him. While his attention was oc- 
cupied with the more active of the two, 
the other one suddenly twisted back- 
wards and fastened on the chubby bare 
leg. The boy gave a quick cry of 
fright and his father had to prize open 
the mouth of the snake to unfasten it. 
The blood came in a smal] ugly trickle 
from the bite. Hadji. told us that it 
was not a “poison snake” but that the 
bite was very painful and the place 
would be sore a long time. The little 


(Continued on page 50) 
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By Homer Kingsley 


Illustration by Constance Enslow 


NION SQUARE is in the heart 
of the city by the Golden Gate. 
Alongside of Union Square 
there is a fruit stand, or there 

was a fruit stand, kept by two Italians. 
One was thin and dark and bent, but 
the other was plump and red-cheeked 
and blue-eyed even though his hair was 
black and shiny. 

These Italians came to know their 
Union Square and came to know by 
sight many of the people that crossed 
it morning, noon, and night. There 
was one, however, that they came to 
watch for as the sailor watches for 
the dawn, without knowing why. 

They watched for a thin, little old 
lady, frail, with tiny clusters of veins 
about her temples and little wrinkles 
about her soft brown eyes. Every eve- 
ning about six o’clock she would stop 
at the fruit stand on her way home 
from the publishing house where she 
worked. Looking over the bountiful 
array of delicious fruits from Cali- 
fornia’s best she would seem to drink 
in their loveliness, but she would always 
make her purchase from the “one cent 
each” section. 

She was so pleasant, yet so frail, so 
quaint and wistful yet so regular that 
she soon became well known, by sight, 
to the partners and for want of any 
other name she was called the One 
Cent Lady. 

When at certain times she did not 
appear she was really missed by the 
vendors of the fruit stand, for her 
smile was worth far more to the sons 
of Italy than all her purchases. 

It seems that long, long ago, the One 
Cent Lady had begun work for a great 
publishing firm. It was her task to 
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clip the newspapers, and from the peri- 
odicals from all the world to preserve 
certain notes. The managers of the 
firm were kind-hearted in a way. She 
had grown old in their service and now 
had white, silvery hair and was of lit- 
tle real help in the publishing house, 
but they let her stay on. 


Probably the One Cent Lady realized 
it all and she must have looked with a 
grim understanding on the depreciation 
of her salary that shrunk with her use- 
fulness. More than once she had gone 
around several blocks rather than pass 
the tempting fruit stand and its one- 
cent section. The fruit there offered 
was her only indulgence—her only lux- 
ury. 

One time when she had failed to come 
for several days, the Italian partners 
consulted together with much lifting of 
eyebrows and shrugging of shoulders. 
They discussed the matter. It might 
be that she was even ill. 

Fearing lest some evil had befallen 





“But the One Cent Lady sat very still. 
watched with misting eyes the dancing fountain 
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She 





of the Square.” 


her, the thin one took a paper bag, of 
a size much larger than usually used 
and filled it from his choice, polished 
fruit section and before closing the bag 
he placed a large, luscious and juicy 
orange in all its golden beauty, on top. 

This was the signal for the red- 
cheeked one to take it across the avenue 
to the dingy-faced old house where they 
had seen her go. Then the red-cheeked 
one was puzzled. He did not know her 
name, so he was obliged to leave it for 
the “ol’ lady—the pretty lady—the One 
Cent Lady.” 

Some way it reached her. Of course, 
the two sons of Italy refused to ac- 
knowledge any connection with the mat- 
ter later, and they stoutly refused pay- 
ment for what they claimed they knew 
nothing about, but the little old lady 
knew in her heart, and understood. 

She in turn managed to leave some 
stray papers and magazines at the 
stand now and then—papers from 

(Continued on page 43) 
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COUNT GIUSEPPE VOLPI, Venice, Italy. 


BRANSBY WILLIAMS, London, England. 
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COL. CARMI A. THOMPSON, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ROTARIANS IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


Count Giuseppe Volpi, Italian Minister of 
Finance, w appointed head of the Italian 


Debt Funding Commission by Premier Mus- 
olini. On Novemb« 12th, the Commission 
successfully completed negotiations for the 
funding of the Italian debt to the United 
States Signor Volpi is president of the 


Rotary Club of Venice and is interested largely 
in paper mills, 

Justice Joseph B. Moore, who retires on 
Jan. 1 from the Michigan Supreme Court, has 


given sixty-one of his eighty years to public 
service, thirty years as a justice of the 
Supreme Court of Michigan. He claims that 
his best decision was a dissenting one rendered 
in 1898 when it was proposed to remove a 
brilliant woman prosecutor—because she was a 
woman, 

Bransby Williams widely known as “the 
Dickens’ actor” is on a theatrical tour of 
the United States. He has traveled 52,000 


miles through the British Empire, is a member 
of London Rotary, and has given considerable 
time to prison and slum work. 

Colonel Carmi A. Thompson, of Cleveland, 
was recently elected Commander of the United 
Spanish War Veterans. He has held numer- 
ous important government posts and was a 
member of the Limitation of Armaments Con- 
ference held in Washington during the ad- 
ministration of President Harding. 
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In Rotary we get to know each other bette: 
_come to an understanding, without which 
there can be no real friendship. 
would have friends, be friendly. 
puts men on a man-to-man basis where tru 
worth has the opportunity to manifest itself. 
tolerant 
fellow-men, 
thoughtful of their duties as citizens—in 
The value of friend- 
ship is a proposition about which all man- 
Friendships are the best 


men more 
of their 


Rotary makes 
shortcomings 


fact, more useful men. 


kind are agreed. 
books in the library of life. 


—Lewis D. Fox. 
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By Lewis D. Fox 


O ritual is used, nor secret 
oath or pledge required of its 
members, yet no organization 
holds men together as does 
What is the reason? Past 
International President Bert Adams 
asked this question at the Cleveland 
Convention: “What thing would you 
miss most if you were forced to give 
up your membership in Rotary?” His 
answer was given in the one word, “Fel- 


Rotary. 


lowship.” 

With this as the basis, then, the 
Rotary Club of Fort Worth is following 
out an unique plan that is producing 
in our club fellowship, better acquaint- 
anceship, and some real tried-and-true, 
honest-to-goodness friends. Believing 
that other Rotary clubs might utilize 
this idea or some adaptation of it, I'll 
tell you just what we are doing in 
Fort Worth. 

The basic idea is not new and was 
not originated in our club, but has been 
used in part by various societies and 
organizations in the past. Through the 
efforts of Rotarian Ed Porter, it was 
undertaken by the Rotary Club of 
Waco, Texas, this club being, so far 
as I know, the first to use it in Rotary. 
Learning of its operation there and 
the good results being obtained, I 
brought it to the attention of the di- 
rectors of our club and with their as- 
sistance, the plan we now use, was 
evolved. 

In brief, the plan is to designate each 
man in the club to be an unknown or 
secret friend to some other member for 


a previously deter- 


mined period of 
time, at the end of 
which the identity 
of all 


known at a 


came from a 


made 
ban- 


are 


quet or get-togeth- 
er meeting of the 
Rotarians and Ro- 
tary Anns. At this 
meeting, the program is devoted to 
talks on Fellowship and the recounting 
of outstanding things done for the pro- 
teges by their unknown friends. 

As it is necessary to the successful 
carrying out of the plan that the iden- 
tity of the “Unknown Friend” be kept 
secret, we designated him as “Rotary 
Friend X” and the man to whom he 
was to be a friend as the “Rotary Pro- 
tege.” 

From the roster of the club and from 


journey. 


Fort Worth, Texas. 


questionnaires, all available information 


about each member was obtained. This 
data was then entered on blank cards 
and the name of each member written 
on a separate slip, which, after being 
well shuffled, were drawn and pasted to 
the top of the information cards. This 
drawing was done by a person not a 
member of the club so that the identity 
of “Friend X” and his “Protege” would 
remain unknown. A master list was 
then prepared showing the pairing of 
all members. The information cards 
were mailed to the members with a 
typewritten list of suggestions for the 
carrying into effect of the plan. It 
was emphasized that these were merely 


The Rotary Friend X plan was originated by J. 
the Waco, Texas, Rotary Club where the unknown friends went 
under the title of “second mile companions.” 
well-known 
referred to the old Roman law that an officer could compel 
anyone to go a mile with him to dispel the tedium of his 
Rotarian Porter owns a printing plant in Waco and 
his idea has not only brought much good to the Waco club, 
but has in turn been adopted by other Rotary clubs including 
This article describes the Fort Worth plan. 





Ed Perter of 


This designation 
which in turn 


Biblical 


precept, 


suggestions and each member wa 
urged to exercise his judgment and use 
his wits to leave 


a real friend, a 


nothing undone to be 


Rotary Friend to his 


protege. Among the suggestions made 
to members were the following: 

It is suggested that you familiarize yourself 
with the information contained on the enclosed 
card. Learn something of your protege's busi 
ness, his religious and club affiliations, the birth- 
days of his family, his wedding anniversa ind 
other facts which may be used as the basis of 
ome good turn ndly act that may be done 
for him or his family. 

Write him letters commending him for his 
good deeds and letters of condolence when any 
sorrow may befall him or his family. Help him 
in a business way when the opportunity pre 
sents itself. Approve his speeches by generous 
applause. Let him know that you are inter- 


ested in his success and his future welfare. 


If he be sick or has sickness in his family, 
visit them if it can be done without revealing 
your identity as “Friend X.” If you cannot, 
see that some one else does. Send him flowers 
or a card expressing your ympathy and the 


hope that the sick will soon be well. 

Remember his or his wife’s birthday or their 
wedding anniversary with a greeting card, a 
letter, flowers or some inexper sift Keep 
in mind that the thing that is appreciated is th 
kindly thought { the gift—not its cost 

Let his wife know friend who 
is thinking of him ady to 
help him if needed. 

Keep track of his attendance at Rotary If 
he is absent, find out the cause and drop him 
a line urging that he make up his attendanc« 
Tell him that you missed him and hope to have 
the pleasure of him the next the 


club meets 
40) 


rompting 
that he his a 


and who will be re 


time 


seeing 


(Contir toed on page 
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At Right 

George L. Mil- 
ler, financial 
head of the 101 
Ranch, and 
originator of 
the Wheel Club, 
one of three 
Miller brothers, 
owners of the 
ranch and its al- 

lied interests. 
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The Wheel Club 


of the 101 Ranch 


By Arthur Melville 


IKE the Northwest Mounted who 
stalks across the silver screen 
doing deeds of great daring— 
and wearing his chevrons up- 

sidedown—the cowboy sometimes suf- 
fers from his friends. The tourist who 
gathers his impressions of the West 
from brightly clad laddies who haunt 
certain hotels is left in much the same 
case as the traveler who buys an idol 


in Benares and later discovers that his 
purchase is neatly labeled “Made in 
Birmingham.” 

The West where rolling prairie has 
given place to oil derricks and corn 
fields, where flocks of sheep have liter- 
ally chased the cattle off the range, and 
where barbed wire is strung across the 
bison trail, now contains but few big 
ranches and the cowboy is more apt to 


The Wheel Club—an organization of eighteen execu- 

tives of the great 101 Ranch near Ponca City, Oklahoma 

In its organization and functions, the Wheel Club is 
closely patterned after the Rotary Club. 
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wear mail-order overalls than sheep- 
skin. chaparajos, or to round up his 
paycheck with the help of a more or 
less complaisant flivver. 


But there are still traces of the old 
West—the west of Bret Harte, Mark 
Twain, and R. L. S. There is still a 
burr to the speech, a strength to the 
grip, and there are steady, friendly 
eyes peeping from beneath four-quart 
Stetsons. Even though Buffalo Bill no 
longer rides the pony express or leads 
the cavalry to rescue emigrant wagons 
ringed by whooping Comanches there 
is still need for real manhood. Prob- 
ably the Hickoks and McDonalds of to- 
day could find more reason for official! 
gun-notching in the cities, but occasion- 
ally there is a Dalton gang to be dealt 
with or other reasons for the West to 
remember its traditions. 


So it is well that there should be one 
of the big ranches left, a hard school 
where men come to grips with realities. 
For out of the welter of pioneer life 
came some things that we cannot well 
afford to lose. It is for the promotion 
of these worth-while traditions that the 
101 Ranch recently established its 
Wheel Club. 


To appreciate just what this club is 
we must first consider the ranch itself 
and the activities carried on at various 
parts of its 100,000 acres southwest of 
Ponca City, Oklahoma. Of course the 


ranch is most famous for its wild-west 
show—a traveling rodeo which enlists 
the riders of half a dozen races for 
whirlwind exhibits. Tom Mix, Buck 
Jones, Will Rogers, and other familicr 
figures of stage and screen learned 
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Among the thousands of people who visited the 101 Ranch this year was T. C. 
Thomsen, of Copenhagen, Denmark, one of the directors of Rotary International. 
He is shown here in the company of several full-blooded Ponca Indians. 


many of their tricks around the chuck terprises have necessitated some di- 
wagons and corrals of this ranch. vision of management so we find 
Arabs, Cossacks, Indians, and Mexicans George L. Miller acting as financier 
figure in the lively exchange of efforts and executive; Zack Miller as outside 
to win the admiration of super- man and general pur 
critical cowgirls. 
But the three Miller brothers who onel Joe managing the 
own this rolling-prairie domain have wild-west show. 
more than just branding-irons in the It is impossible for 
fire. Fifty-four years of development three men to give per- 
has seen the introduction of herds of onal supervision to all 
pure-bred cattle, sheep, and hogs with the activities of the 101 
poultry as a side-line. The cactus and Ranch, so bit by bit the 
mesquite have been largely replaced by — oo... 7S 
agricultural and horticultural crops. STE SOS SIQREIEN 
: : and placed under the 
Churches, schools, roads and bridges 
have materially changed the landscape. charge of department 
The gaunt derricks rising at various heads—there are now 
points are matched by the chimney 
stacks of an electric-lighting plant and 
an oil refinery. There is a packing- 
plant, a cold-storage plant, a tannery, 
a 500-acre apple orchard, and other An horticultural novelty—the 
things that keep all hands hustling photograph shows a six 


; months’ growth a body- 
from daylight to dusk. All these en- ett chins tice, — 


chasing agent; and Col- 


eighteen—each one of 
whom is directly respon- 
sible for his particular 


es 
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phase of the work. Altogether there 
are 1,400 employees. The desire to <« 
ordinate the work of these variou 
partments led to the formation of the 
“Wheel Club,” an organization much 
resembling a Rotary club, its mem 
bership comprising the eighteen execu 
tives. 

Both George L. Miller, financial di 
rector of the ranch, and George W 
Miller, Jr., head of the legal depart 
ment, are members of the Ponca City 
Rotary Club. 

When the “Wheel Club” had been 
selected as the most significant name, 
the wagon-wheel emblem followed nat 
urally. Around the rim of the wheel 
are the names of the various depart 
ments and the hub represents the ranch 
itself. Each member’s name appears 
on one of the spokes, thereby illustrat 
ing the function of the department 
head as liaison officer between his par 


(Continued o7 ML OE L6) 
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The 101 Ranch is a great 100,000-acre domain, not only famous for its Wild West Show, but for many new developments in agri- 
culture, horticulture, and the breeding and raising of live stock. The photograph shows how the land is prepared for planting. 
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Adventures in Classifications—T he Chemist 


‘The Scientific Age 


INCE all great nations have 
learned that they can ill afford 
to let languish an _ industry 
which puts such a premium on 

intellect as the chemical industry does, 
we find chemistry being advanced by a 
host of research workers everywhere, 
and it seems that the continuity of its 
progress will not be broken. If the 
knowledge which it provides is used for 
the good of humanity, then will this 
earth become a virtual paradise; what 
the result will be if it-is used destruc- 
tively for military purposes is a mat- 
ter upon which we scarcely dare to 
speculate. 

We know of course that the function 
of the larger part of American indus- 
try is the conversion of natural re- 
sources into consumer’s products or the 
produc .ion of the consumer’s products 
synthetically. Both are absolutely de- 
pendent upon a knowl- 


By R. J. Grim 


reason to doubt, however, that in due 
time we shall clearly understand the 
chemistry of the germ plasm and the 
chromosomes which control heredity, 
the chemistry of immunity against 
disease, the chemistry of our most com- 
plicated foods and the causes of old 
age. This field should indeed be a fas- 
cinating one for any young person. 
How interesting it would have been 
to have watched the English chemist 
Perkin at work on Easter morning back 
in 1856. He had no doubt forgotten 
that it was Easter, so interested was he 
in his problem. He was trying to 
synthesize quinine in the laboratory 
when suddenly due to an impurity in 
his materials he stumbled into the first 
coal tar dye. The manufacture of other 
related dyes soon followed. In 1868 they 
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began to use these dyes to stain tissue. 
so that cells and protoplasm might be 
studied, ushering in the science ¢:\\e; 
Histology. In 1880 Koch began to us. 
them to stain disease germs makin 
them stand out from their background 
so that they could easily be seen with 
the aid of the microscope, thus making 
possible the science of Bacteriology 
After this, discoveries fell into the Japs 
of investigators like over-ripe fruit 
which had been waiting since the days 
of Egypt for someone to pluck it. In 
1881 the parasite which causes malaria 
was discovered, the one which causes 
tuberculosis followed in 1882, the one 
which causes diphtheria in 1883, the 
ones which cause cholera and tetanus in 
1884, and so on. Without the aid of 
the aniline dyes developed by the chem- 
ist, perhaps the twentieth century 
would not have seen the age of preven- 
tive medicine ushered 
in. 





edge of chemistry so it 
should not be difficult 
for me to show some 
way in which chemistry 
has rendered several of 
the industries or 
fessions presented in 
the Rotary Club a vital 
service. 

To begin with, the 
average length of life 
has been increased by 


pro- 


about thirty-three per 
cent since 1860. There 
are of course many 


reasons for this great 
achievement, important 
among them, however, 
are the developments 
made in organic and 
physical chemistry. 
The body is a great 
synthetic and analytical 
chemical laboratory and 
many of its problems 
are strictly chemical 
problems. Often an 
analysis of the blood, 
urine, or stomach con- 
tents will indicate the 
seat of a disease. While 
chemistry has _ helped 
the medical profession 
much in this respect, 
the surface has merely 
been scratched. The 


chemistry of living 
things is very compli- 
cated and hard to 
study. 


work. 





We have no 


in general, 
It is not always possible for science to say “why” 
things happen, but in many cases we have learned 
“how” they are caused. When humanity started on the 
long course of observation and deduction that makes 
modern civilization possible, science had its beginning. 
First we separated and named most common compounds 
and elements, then we started studying their properties, 
and finally we learned how to split many compounds 
into their elements. The process was not always done 
in this order, but that was the general trend of the 
experiment. At last we arrived at the molecular theory 
and its immense possibilities, 
But here we reversed our reasoning. Instead of rest- 
ing content with analysis we began to pay more atten- 
tion to synthesis—to making compounds from elements. 
Thus we achieved some knowledge of compounds not 
found in nature—but eminently useful to mankind. 


And all this may be traced to the same curiosity that 
sets schoolboys to experimenting to see how the “works” 


The Contribution 
of Chemistry 


HERE is a fascination about chemistry that en- 

gages the attention of both men and boys. 
the boy and the man have an insatiable curiosity about 
their world, and it is the privilege of science to turn 
this inquisitiveness into channels where it can be of 
the utmost benefit to humanity. When a boy takes a 
clock apart to see what makes it tick he simply fur- 
nishes the modern instance of a desire as old as human- 
ity—the desire to learn the “why” and “how” of things 
In man the instinct is further intensified. 


Perhaps ancient ori- 
ental people used nar- 
cotics when they per- 
formed crude surgery. 
It is said that the fam- 
ous medieval cities of 
Bagdad, Cairo, Cordo- 
va, and Damascus un- 
derstood the use of 
anaesthetics. Be that 
as it may, our people 
were undergoing oper- 
ations without the use 
of anaesthetics prior to 
1846, when Morton 
gave the first public 
demonstration of the 
effects produced by in- 
haling ethyi-ether be- 
fore an operation. Still, 
without the develop- 
ment of chemistry there 
would have been no 
ether. It isn’t mined 
from the earth or 
grown on trees, it is 
synthesized in chemical 
laboratories. - 

During the Civil 
War, painless surgery 
was possible, still many 
lives were lost due to 
infection. It is said 
that sixty per cent or 
over of all major oper- 
ations proved fata. 
Lord Lister in 1867, in 
view of the germ the- 
ory of disease, intr 
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Today we 
antiseptic 
It is 
of 


antiseptic surgery. 
i of a wonderful new 
h may be used internally. 
f those organic compounds 
h we know so many today. 

ese antiseptics, the remedies which 
obtain from the pharmacy for our 
ous ills, the narcotics which cause 
dentists of today to be really loved 
metimes instead of always hated, the 
enin which is injected into tonsils 
fore extraction to prevent bleeding, 


do we obtain these and other 


Se 
igs. 


ere 


| UNDREDS of our remedies are ob- 
tained from our organic chemists. 

ey are compounds which have been 
ynthesized in the laboratory. Many 
f them may also be found in nature, 


e majority of them, however, are 
truly brain children of our chemists 
nd cannot be found in the natural 
orld. Until 1828, people thought that 
ill chemicals founds in plants and ani- 
mals contained some so called vital 
force which would prevent men from 


making them. This was not true and 
today we know about two hundred and 
fifty thousand organic compounds, 
many such as oil of wintergreen, va- 
nilla, and rubber. we may get from 
nature or make in the laboratory. 
Which we do depends upon economic 
conditions. Many others such as novo- 
caine, aspirin, and salvarsan we cannot 
find in nature. These must be manu- 
factured if we want them. 

Have you ever stopped to think how 
dead the clothing business would be 
were it not for the endless variety of 
colors which we may produce? Yet, 
before Perkin made his famous dis- 
covery the world knew but few stable 
dyes. Turkey red oil and indigo were 
probably the two most important ones 
of the old day, both produced from 
plants. Tyrian purple could be worn 
by the senators alone in Rome because 
several thousand small sea animals 
were required to produce enough to dye 
a single garment. It is interesting to 
recall that the famous red coats of the 
British army were dyed with a carmine 
dye obtained from female cochineal 
bugs and that our mothers dyed Easter 
eggs with onion skins. 

It is very different today. When we 
visit Nice or Atlantic City, a riot of 
colors dazzles the eye. We are re- 
minded that it would not only be pos- 
sible for us to get a neck-tie of a differ- 
ent color for every day in the year but 
that we might secure several such for 
each day in the year. Even the two 
famous old dyes of the ancients, indigo 
blue and turkey red oil, have succumbed 
to the skill of the chemist, although 
about twenty years of hard work and 
several millions of dollars were re- 
quired of a German dye company before 
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Ten million 
in the United 
wh 


this became possible. 

pounds of indigo are used 
States each year and the money ich 
the synthesis 
has been suf 
labo- 


even 


has been saved because of 
of the two dyes mentioned 
ficient to pay for every chemical 
ratory in the 


then—millions of dollars 


world today—and 
would still re 
main. Does chemical research pay? 
Again, the world has been educated 
to silk hosiery. Nothing else, it 
will fill the bill. T worms could 


not produce enough and so the chemist 


seems, 


he litt] 
The LiLLIC 


decided that he would work upon the 
problem. As a result four different 
methods were evolved for the manufac 


ture of silk substitutes which are good 
The process called 
is the cheapest to 


is forging 


substantial articles. 
the 
operate and consequently it 


viscose process 


ahead of the others today. By mean 
of the above mentioned process, wood 
pulp is converted into hosiery which 


look like silk and so today the salesmen 


for pure silk hosiery are heard to ex 
claim, ‘‘Why, lady, those hose are made 
from sawdust while ours are made by 
the worms.” After all, our ancestors in 


Europe wore wooden shoes so why is it 
not appropriate for us to wear wooden 
hose today? Statistics tell us that 40,- 
000,000 foreign feet alone are clad in 
artificial silk hosiery manufactured in 
the United States, to say nothing of 
those consumed by the domestic market. 
surprised when told 


Most people are 
that about two hundred tons of pe 
fume are consumed every year. It 


might interest you to know that many 
of the perfumes which come to us with 
their delicate labels advertising the 
fact that they are various 
countries, were, in 


made in 


reality, made in 
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A World-Peace 


Program 
One way to effectively bring to 
bear upon the world an effective 


leverage of peace is discussed by 
Elmer T. 


article to 


Peterson 


in an appear in the 
January Number. 


<+o> 
This Flying Business 


is the title of an article describing 





the passenger air service of Eu- 
rope — particularly England and 
France—written for The Rotarian 
by 


John Tunis 


Also to appear in the 


January Number 
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German laboratories, and moreove 

never had even a speaking acquaintanc 
With a flower. One is struck fore DI 
with the fact that laws of heredity do 
not hold in the chemical world when 


he stops to consider that essence of vio 


lets can be made from phosgene, a poi 
sonous gas used during the great war, 
and ordinary, plain, unadulterated, un 
We must 


ies, though. 


sweetened, greasy castor oil. 
keep this secret from the lad 


IS much 
it ha 


‘T’HE population of the world 
greater today, of course, than 
And the 


of any planet would of course depend 


ever been before. population 


upon the ability of the planet to feed 
e grocers so that they in 

As pro 
increases 


the 


machinery 


materials to th 
turn could feed the population. 


duction increases population 


Due to the work of the chemist in 


steel business, modern farm 


became possible and consequently large 


crops were produced but also conse 


quently the soil was having its nitrates, 
phosphates, and potash drained from it 
at a rate which began to be startling 


The chemist Liebig first pointed out tne 


chemical nature of this condition and 
advocated the use of commercial fertil 
izers to relieve it. Fertilizers were not 
used intelligently in the early days and 
so no results were forthcoming. The 
farmers became angry and began to 
call him names; soon they were pro 
nouncing Liebig backwards or “Big 


e realize 


Lie.” We of today of 


that the el 


cour 


emist, by understandin 


chemistry of the problems presented 


ind by synthesizing fertilizers which 


were not available in nature, has truly 


where 


made two blades of grass 
He has also 
insects. 


the 


grow 


but one grew before. saved 


many crops from destructive 


The source of ammonia has been 


destructive distillation of coal. It is 


now made chemist. 
What the value of thi 


to the meat industries, we all know be 


ynthetically by the 
product has been 


cause it is used in refrigeration plants. 
In 1877 the first cargo of frozen beef 


to Eng- 
densely popu 


was shipped from our ports 
land. How that 
lated little island get along today with 
importation of frozen meats 
Argentina, the 


could 


out the 
from Australia, 
United States? 
The development of 
high-speed tool steels, a 
does not lose its temper even when red 
hot, has made it possible for one man 
with one lathe to do the work done 
formerly by five men with five lathes. 
This has vitally affected the prices of 
the automobiles which we enjoy, yet 
such steels would not be possible if the 
chemist had not learned how to divorce 
such metals as tungsten and chromium 
from their ores. The Incas of old Peru 
knew gold because it was found at their 


and 


so-called 
which 


the 
stee] 


feet. Chemical knowledge was neces- 
(Continued on page 36) 
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“Make ‘Schools’ Non-Duplicative” 
Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 

In presenting for consideration what 
would seem to be a major opportunity 
for Rotary accomplishment through 
first hand contact with the promising 
boyhood of America, consider for the 
moment the present and growing 
status of educational institutions in 
the larger cities and other progressive 
centers. Where once we had high 
schools, we now also have junior high 
schools and junior colleges. And, too, 
we have these institutions in growing 
numbers, increasing through sheer 
necessity with the growth of the com- 
munity they collectively serve. And 
over each of these institutions rules a 
head, popularly known as a “Master” 
or “Principal.” Fine, manly fellows, 
these heads of our educational institu- 
tions; schooled to fill the positions of 
trust and responsibility they hold by 
virtue of their many years of intensive 
training; masters of arts, yes, and doc- 
tors, many of them. And what an 
army of boys they are responsible for. 


Here Rotary is a vision. Here lies 
greater possibilities for increasing con- 
tacts in the interest of our major ac- 
tivity, “Boys Work.” Here lies oppor- 
tunity for real contact, over large 
area, With boys who in the very se- 
quence of events will carry the re- 
sponsibilities of tomorrow. To expect 
the personal and frequent contact of 
large numbers of busy Rotarians with 
large numbers of these boys is perhaps 
out of the question, yet contact should 
be had. 

Suggestion is made that we might 
well build such a permanent contact of 
value to the boys, to the Rotarians, 
and to the institutional heads them- 
selves, by making “Schools” a non- 
duplicative classification, the same as 
the “Press” now is. This will make 
available for membership in Rotary 
many fine men, heading as many major 
schools as a community has. Wide boy 
contact will thus be established. To do 
this, will require amendment to the 
by-laws of Rotary International. The 
directors of the Lynn Club think favor- 
ably of such change and are willing to 
foster and present such amendment if 
on wide refiection such action seems 
expedient. 


Eart M. LAWRENCE, 
Secretary, Rotary Club of Lynn, Mass. 











Letters discussing questions of spe- 
cial interest to Rotarians are invited 
by the Editors and as many as pos- 
sible will be printed each month. 
Representing the personal opinions of 
the writers, the Editors and Publishers 
are not responsible for statements 
made. 
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“A Step in the Right Direction” 
Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 

Allow me to say a word regarding 
the letter of Louis D. Wallace, appear- 
ing in the September issue of THE Ro- 
TARIAN, and bearing on the attendance 
rule. The rule as at present inter- 
preted, while better than the calendar- 
week interpretation, nevertheless works 


‘an injustice in many instances where 


honest efforts are made by Rotarians to 
do their duty once a week. 

A simple illustration will suffice. A 
man leaves Philadelphia perhaps on 
Sunday, and goes to Chicago on busi- 
ness. His business will keep him in 
Chicago all of that week. Arriving 
Monday morning, he reflects during the 
day on his Rotary obligations. Sure 
enough, thinks he, I will meet with the 
local club this week. Looking up his 
“Directory,” he finds they meet on 
Tuesday, and he accordingly enjoys a 
Rotary meeting with Old Number One. 

He gets back to Philadelphia perhaps 
Friday or Saturday, and immediately 
telephones his own club secretary that 
he attended Chicago Rotary, had a 
mighty fine time, and naturally expects 
that he will get credit. But alas, the 
secretary tells him that it will be neces- 
sary before the following Wednesday, 
when our club meets, for him to attend 
some other Rotary club meeting, citing 
the rule, etc. 

Naturally the member fails to under- 
stand. And why should he understand? 
Simply because Chicago happened to 
meet on Tuesday, he cannot get credit. 
Had they met on Thursday, everything 
would have been fine. This simple in- 
stance is duplicated again and again. 
A man may go to Bermuda—and many 
of them do—yet just because they meet 
on Tuesday in Bermuda, he cannot get 
credit. 

I know this matter of the Attendance 
Rule has come up for discussion in one 
connection or another, in Conventions 


again and again. I have heard mey 
put forth all sorts of ideas. The Res. 
olutions Committee has quite proper| 
stated that “we cannot get too bound 
up in rules and regulations and tech- 
nicalities.” And yet, the very techr,i- 
cality of this present rule prevents 4 
reasonable interpretation in many cases 
where honest efforts have been made 
to do one’s duty as a Rotarian. 

The suggestion made by Louis Wal- 
lace seems to be a step in the right 
direction. Many men to whom I have 
spoken regarding this matter in the 
past month agree that it would do no 
harm, in fact would do a lot of good, 
to have a committee study this prob- 
lem, and present a carefully thought 
out interpretation of our present rule, 
which will more nearly cover the situa- 
tion of most of the clubs in Rotary 
International. 

Rotarians are honest men—they are 
reasonable men; and where a man 
every week makes it a point to atten 
some Rotary meeting, it would cer 
tainly seem reasonable to suppose that 
the Rotary attendance rule should be 
interpreted to give him proper credit 
for performing his Rotary obligations. 

FRANK HONICKER, 

Philadelphia, Pa 

That Promissory Attendance 
To the Editor of THE ROTARIAN: 

This compulsory attendance stuff 
makes me tired! You can’t compel me 
to attend Rotary club meetings—my 
own or any others. How are you going 
to do it? These days there is alto- 
gether too much effort to compel me to 
do this, that, or the other thing, or to 
abstain from doing t. t. 0. t. 0. t. I 
can be persuaded but I won’t be com- 
pelled—not without rebelling. I don’t 
have to attend my Rotary club if ! 
don’t want to. Of course, if I don’t at- 
tend, I’ll lose my membership. That’s 
the agreement I made when I joined. 
So I am going to attend for three rea- 
sons: first, I like to be there! second, 
I have promised that I will be there; 
and third, I’ll lose my membership if ! 
am not there. 

Haven’t I any pride in keeping up 
the club attendance record? Not a dit. 
We have all promised to be there. We 
should be there 100 per cent. Why 
should we be proud that we have kept 
our word? Are we all such Bab) its 

(Continued on page 39) 
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By Grace Moore 


Illustrations by Fay Turpin 


ORK! Next stop, Y-o-r-k,” 
called the brakeman, hur- 
rying through the car. 
The passenger in the rear 
seat, in the last Pullman, started from 
the half-reclining position he had oc- 
cupied for the last hour and reached 
for his bag. 

“Did I understand the brakeman to 
say York, Porter? What’s become of 
all the towns that used to be on this 
line between Seward and York? I 
haven’t heard him call anything since 
we left Seward!” 

“No, sir,” answered the _ porter, 
“Number 41 don’t stop at anything 
but county seats, and she’s late tonight 
besides, and we've whizzed_ right 
through them little places so fast you 
didn’t even see the lights I guess.” 

“I’m sorry I took a fast train, then,” 
said the passenger, more to himself 
than to the porter. “I wanted to hear 
all the towns called from Tamora to 
Waco.” 

The porter caught a part of the low- 
spoken words and laughed. “Well, sir, 
that town Tomorrow is pretty near as 
far back as yesterday by this time.” 

The passenger did not laugh, but 
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“Just as he was about to turn. . . 
thing happened.” 


a strange 
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at: 


“One ignorant of the calendar might 
easily have guessed the season and 
even the time... .” 


muttered, as he submitted to a final 
brushing from the energetic hands of 
the black boy. “Yesterday is right.” 

The engine of Number 41 stood in 
the blaze of the depot lights, but the 
last Pullman was nearly a block away 
to the east and the passenger stepped 
into the shadows as he descended from 
the car. By the time he had walked 
the length of the train toward the sta- 
tion the train bell was sounding and the 
conductor called “all aboard.” The man 
stood looking about him as the train 
glided out of the yards and round the 
curve to the west. He seemed bewil- 
dered. Trucks and taxis and elegant 
cars were hastening from the depot 
grounds like a flock of frightened birds. 
They wheeled and circled till their 
lights dropped over the brow of the 
hill to the streets below, and moved 
rapidly away. It was a pretty sight, 
but the stranger turned from it to sur- 
vey the trim, brick station, surrounded 
by paving and set off by an adjacent 
park with well-grown trees, picturesque, 
even though their branches were bare 
save for the flecks of snow the wintry 
skies had supplied in lieu of foliage. 
The scene was altogether unfamiliar 
to Francis Homer, who had returned 
to the home of his boyhood after a 
quarter of a century. 


Ever since the train pulled out of 
Lincoln he had been thinking of alight- 
ing at a very different spot. There 
had persisted in his mind the recollec- 
tion of a September night when he, 
with thousands of others, men, women, 
and children from the town and country 
round, had waited at the station for 
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the train that was bringing the sol- 
diers home from service in the Philip- 
pines. An ugly, little frame 
building, set in a cinder-covered yard 
and approached by board sidewalks and 
platform, was swarming with people. 
The crowd seemed to his memory to 
extend half way down the hill where 
the twinkling lights of the cars were 
darting to and fro now. A line of 
freight cars drawn up back of the 
depot were covered with men and boys. 
People ran up and down the tracks in 
spite of warnings that the train might 
be in any moment. A harvest moon 
lighted the picture so well that the 
eager faces of the women in the crowd 
showed every fluctuation of feeling. 
When the whistle of the troop train 
finally sounded there went up a cry 
from the composite throat of the throng 
and all the bells and whistles in the 
town began to sound. Before the en 
gine came to a stop men were fairly 
torn from the platforms and clasped in 
waiting arms that could wait no longer. 


HOMER smiled at his own thoughts, 

though a little ruefully. Of 
course changes and improvements had 
come to pass in twenty-five years, and 
of course his not such a home 
coming as that of men who had served 
their country in war. His was the re- 
turn of a wanderer who had quarreled 
with his father in the hot days of 
youth and turned his back on home 
and friends with bitterness in his heart 
and scathing criticism of the “narrow- 
ness” of good people who had shaken 
their heads over his reckless ways. He 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Are We Doing Anything? 

HERE may be some apprehension as to whether 

or not anything is really being done to arouse 
Rotary clubs to the accomplishment of the Sixth 
Object of Rotary. In this connection, the first 
thing to be realized is that if the Sixth Object of 
Rotary could be accomplished like a lightning flash 
jt would not be much more permanent than a flash, 
although it might make a terrific peal of thunder. 
The things contemplated and comprised in the 
Sixth Object of Rotary must have a slow, steady 
development to be of lasting benefit to the world. 

Is even that slow development being accom- 
plished? Indeed it is. The very organizing of 
Rotary clubs in the different countries of the world 
is part of the accomplishment. Then the work of 
our Rotary Education committees in getting Ro- 
tarians well acquainted with the form and char- 
acter of the organization to which they belong, and 
with its principles and objects, is another step. 
Our Business Methods program is a very distinct 
contribution in the direction of the Sixth Object. 
Likewise our International Boys Work, including 
the annual observance of Boys’ Week is another 
similar contribution. Our International Conven- 
tions and our International District Conferences 
are other contributions. The exchange of letters 
that is going on between individuals and in some 
cases between clubs of different nations and the 
constant visiting of Rotary clubs and Rotarians of 
one country by Rotarians from other countries, is 
another step. 

If each Rotary club will concentrate its thought 
on what it is doing to advance the Sixth Object, if 
each Rotarian will concentrate his thought on what 
he is doing to advance the Sixth Object, then 
progress will be surprisingly fast. 

Read the Index 
‘THERE are more than seven hundred pages in 
the Proceedings of the 1925 Rotary Convention, 
and every page contains something of interest con- 
cerning the events and personalities of that gath- 
ering. But perhaps you think you are too busy 
to read all that? 

All right. There are fifteen pages of illustra- 
tions in this same book. If you were at the con- 
vention some of them might be welcome as re- 
minders. If not, you might like to know what the 
convention looked like. Perhaps you haven’t time? 

All right. There is also a ten-page index, 
which will give you some idea of the scope of the 
convention and what was accomplished. You 


might read the index! 


Two Kinds of Santa Claus 


‘Two kinds? Yes, and we need them both. 

In fact, it would be easy to find many more 
varieties of this popular old gentleman. For six- 
teen centuries our Christmas customs have grown 
more and more cosmopolitan. Much of our 
Yuletide practice antedates Christianity—perhaps 
there was even a prehistoric Santa Claus. 

But at least there is the historic one—the bishop 
of Myra in Lycia, who lived in the reign of Diocle- 
tian and was later canonized as Saint Nicholas. 
Tradition says he loved to perform good deeds in 
secret, that he saved the poor from shame, and the 
wayfarer from death, that he even became patron 
saint of thieves by the paradoxical method of in 
ducing them to restore plunder. His cult grew and, 
after his remains were secured by pious merchants 
of Italy, he became patron of seamen as well. 

Though later he was better known by a German 
diminutive, though he waxed fat and jolly, acquired 
a bright red cloak and a team of jingling reindeer, 
Santa Claus kept his appeal through the years. In 
his name men learned to feed starved bodies, as well 
as starved minds, and even the wild birds and do- 
mestic animals shared the good cheer. So Kriss 
Kringle established his kingdom of hearts—a do- 
main echoing with the happy laughter of children. 

But there was a feminine Santa Claus in old 
Russia and, as the peasants tell it, the story of 
“babouschke” goes something like this. An old 
woman was busy sweeping and scouring her little 
hut when the Magi came across the snowy steppes 
in search of the Child. She was so very, very busy 
that she hardly glanced up from her work to look 
at the strange caravan with its elephants and 
camels—and to the inquiries of the Wise Men she 
made curt answers. Later, when her humble home 
was shiny-clean, she felt sorry for her rudeness and 
ran out to peer across the wastes, hoping that she 
might overtake the travelers, might learn of their 
strange quest. But it was too late. 

And now, the peasants say, this old woman has 
become a wandering, loving spirit who flits from 
house to house at Christmastide, peeping in all the 
cradles, hoping to find the Child. She has not 
found Him yet, they say, but she spends her sav- 
ings to buy little gifts for the good children that 
she does find. 

Two kinds of Santa Claus—one bidding us do 
good by stealth and to all our fellow creatures; one 
reminding us to do it every day, despite our own 
r-eoccupations and cares. Could we spare either? 
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Unusual Stories of Unusual Men 





Charles Rhodes— 
He Gets the Gold “Down Under” 


By Charles St. John 


N THE ROTARIAN for December, 1921, 
there appeared the second part of 
an article by James W. Davidson of 

Calgary, Alberta. The article de- 
scribed how he and his fellow-commis- 
ioner Layton Ralston of Halifax, 
N. S., had brought Rotary to the Antip- 
odes. Somewhere in those columns you 
will find this statement: 

“Mr. Charles Rhodes, managing di- 
rector of the Waihi Gold Mining Com- 
pany, an outstanding business man and 
warmly regarded by all who know him, 
was always at my service and rendered 
invaluable aid.” 

In this way the general body of Ro- 
tarians were first introduced to a man 
who, two years later, was elected to the 
directorate of Rotary International, 
after being successively first vice-presi- 
dent of the Auckland Rotary club and 
one of the first delegates from New 
Zealand to attend an international con- 
vention of Rotary. 

When we remember that the special 
commissioners had arrived in Australia, 
and later in New Zealand, with nothing 
more impressive than their credentials 
and an idea, it seems obvious that the 
first converts must have been inclined 
to Rotary practice even before they 
ever heard of the organization. One 
might say that there are indications 
that Charles Rhodes consistently tried 
to extract the best from life even be- 
fore he helped to extract gold from ores. 

His connection with gold mining was 
another instance of a man turning from 
the thing he was trained for, to the 
thing he likes. He was born in New 
Zealand of British parents, and won a 
scholarship which enabled him to at- 
tend Auckland University College. 
After some necessary training in the 
service of the Bank of New Zealand, 
he was promoted, while still a young 
man, to the management of a gold-field 
branch of that bank. 

Now gold is a peculiar metal in sev- 
eral ways, and is usually found com- 
bined with silver or other metals from 
which it must be separated by various 
methods suited to its specific gravity 
and chemical affinities. The district in 
which Charles Rhodes was employed 
had its full share of these problems of 
separation. The gold was there, but 
the problem of extracting it in sufficient 
quantities to make the undertaking a 


commercial _ possi- 
bility was one that 
defied the efforts of 
metallurgists and 
the action of chem- 
ical reagents then 
in use. 

The young bank- 
er became absorbed 
in this reclamation 
work. He brushed 
up his chemistry 
and assembled an 
amateur laboratory 
that became _ the 
rendezvous of other 





men interested in 
such projects. 
Charles became a 


welcome visitor in 
the mining-camps 
and gulches as he 
travelled buying 
gold for his bank. 
He was able to 
keep in touch with 
the developments 
in metallurgy and 
was credited with 
leadership in the 
development of his own community. 


tional in 


When the cyanide process was in its 
early stages the first practical ‘tests 
were carried out in his district, and he 
was privileged to help with the experi- 
ments. When those experiments showed 
encouraging results he assisted in the 
promotion of companies to exploit the 
process which is now so well-known in 
mining districts. Naturally his activi- 
ties brought him acquaintance with 
firms and individuals interested in min- 
ing, and ultimately brought him to the 
point where he realized that he had 
more scope in this field than any other. 

After two extended visits to Aus- 
tralia he became general manager of 
the Waihi company in New Zealand in 
1900. Later he was promoted to local 
managing director, and still fills the 
post though his executive duties are 
now delegated to others. 

But along ‘with work in his chosen 
field he has found time for much com- 
munal effort. During the World War 
for instance, he was one of the execu- 
tives of the Auckland Patriotic Asso- 
ciation which raised more than 300,000 
pounds for the care of sick and 





Auckland, New Zealand. 
and mining supplies.” He 
1923-1924 


Rotary and mining circles. 


Charles Rhodes is a charter member of the Rotary Club of 
His Rotary classification is “mining 
was a director of Rotary Interna- 


and is widely known throughout both 


wounded soldiers. He was chairman 
committee; of a “Y” 


50,000 


of a war-loan 
Trench Fund 
pounds; active in the “save the babies” 
campaign; the Red Cross 
the war-memorial committee; and ma- 
Motor 
Corps Unit of his province. 


which raised 
Committee; 


jor commanding the Service 


3 Reemeey he serves the directorate of 

eight or ten of the most prominent 
Auckland, and ha 
chairman of most of these boards at 
one time or another. One of these, the 
New Zealand Insurance Company does 
considerable business in the United 
States. In addition to these business 
and patriotic affairs he has been active 
in Masonic work and was an officer of 
the New Zealand Grand Lodge. 

His connection with Rotary has al- 
ready been mentioned, but the bald 
record of offices held does not convey 
the full tale of his interest. His was 
distinctly a personal contribution and 
when he became president of the Auck- 
land Rotary Club he started what were 
known as the “president’s Friday eve- 


concerns in been 


(Continued on page 39) 
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“Three 


66 AEDALUS” or “Science and 
|) the Future,” is a book that 
is a half-whimsical, half- 

serious presentation by the well-known 
scientist, Professor J. B. S. Haldane of 
Cambridge, in which he_ speculates 
about the application of science to the 
development of life. It is extremely 
readable and highly entertaining. The 
ordinary layman hardly knows when 
to believe and when not to believe. 
He is distinctly set wondering. For 
instance: starting from the axiomatic 


assumption that the exhaustion of 
our coal and oil fields is an event 
not so far in the future Haldane 


proceeds to elaborate a scheme by 


which mankind will satisfy its needs. 


“Personally, I think that four hun- 
dred years hence the power question 
in England may be_ solved some- 
what as follows: The 
country will be covered 
with rows of metallic 


windmills working electric 
motors which in their turn 
supply current at a very 
high voltage to great elec- 
tric mains. At suitable 
distances, there will be 
great power stations 
where during windy 
weather the surplus power 
will be used for the elec- 
trolytic decomposition of 
water into oxygen and hy- 
drogen. These gases will 
be liquefied, and stored in 
vats, vacuum jacketed res- 
ervoirs, probably sunk in 
the ground.” 
“Liquid hydrogen is 
weight for weight the most 
efficient known method of 
storing energy, as it gives 
about three times as much 
heat per pound as petrol. 
On the other hand it is 
very light, and bulk for 
bulk has only one-third of 
the efficiency of petrol.” 
“These huge reser- 
voirs of liquefied gases 
will enable wind energy te 
be stored, so that it can be 
expended for industry, 
transportation, heating, 
and lighting, as desired. 
The initial costs will be 
very considerable, but the 
running expenses less 
than those of our 
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yrics of Despair” 


Well-known Writers Agree That Humanity 
May Control Nearly Everything But Itself 


By Miles H. Krumbine 


present system. Among its more ob- 
vious advantages will be the fact that 
energy will be as cheap in one part 
of the country as another, so that in- 
dustry will be greatly decentralized; 
and that no smoke or ash will be pro- 
duced.” 

Haldane also speculates about ecto- 
genetic children, the abolition of disease 
and death, making of the latter simply 
a physiological event like unto sleep, 
and various other interesting and en- 
tertaining themes. Moral progress, he 
thinks, will come to pass as science 
shows injustice and wickedness to be 
so suicidal that mankind will speedily 
abolish them. 

“Daedalus” is but one in a long series 
of books bearing classic names, pub- 





Photo: Underwood & Underwood. 


Professor J. B. S. Haldane of Cambridge University is one of the 
most eminent of English biochemists. 
the student body and faculty of that institution, and in such writings 
as “Daedalus” he discusses the possibility of such radical alterations 
as would result from our having ectogenetic children and cheap 
power obtained by utilizing windpower to generate electricity. 


In papers presented before 


lished by E. P. Dutton and Compa 

The next one in order is “Icarus or 1 

Future of Science” by the brilliant a 

distinguished writer, Bertrand Russ 

whose highly controversial personal 

has agitated at least three continent 
within the last few years. 

Russell sets out very promptly to say 
that the main effect of science upo! 
human life has been to increase mar 
power to gratify his desires. It has 
distinctly not altered man’s passior 
or his general outlook. “Science ha 
increased man’s control over nature 
and might therefore be supposed likely 
to increase his happiness and 
being. This would be the case if men 
were rational, but in fact they are 
bundles of passions and instincts.” He 
then goes on to point out the effect 
of the various sciences upon life. 
The physical sciences hav: 
increased productivity in 
the industrial world for 
three reasons, chiefly: first 
to increase population, 
second to raise standards 
of comfort, and finally to 
provide more energy for 
war. 

Turning to the effect of 
social organization upon 
life, Russell concludes that 
world-government wil] 
only be established by 
force and will therefore be 
at first cruel and despotic 
but that it is necessary for 
the preservation of a sci- 
entific civilization. The 
conclusion of it all runs 
something like this: 

“We may sum up this 
discussion in a few words. 
Science has not given men 
more self-control, more 
kindliness, or more power 
of discounting their pas- 
sions in deciding upon a 
course of action. It has 
given communities more 
power to indulge their 
collective passions, but, 
by making society more 
organic, it has diminished 
the part played by private 
passions. Men’s collective 
passicns are mainly evi'; 
far the strongest of them 
are hatred and rivalry 
directed toward oth 
groups. Therefore at pr« 
(Continued on page 37 
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“Pll put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes.”—Midsummer Night's Dream. 


Provide Athletic Club 
For City Playgrounds 

SAINT JOHN, N. B.—The latest activ- 
ty of the local Rotarians has been well 
received by the community—especially 


by the younger generation. The club 
has furnished a modern athletic club 
house for the new city playgrounds 


and has turned it over to the municipal 
authorities. Not long ago the Rotari- 
ans held a very successful picnic for 
three hundred underprivileged boys. 


Provide More Training 
For Boy’s Work Leader 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Realizing that 
the success of any kind of boy’s work 
depends entirely on the training of the 
men handling it, local Rotarians ar- 
ranged to send one of the assistant di- 
rectors of the San Francisco Boys’ 
Club to the training course given un- 
der auspices of the Boys’ Club Federa- 
tion at Columbia University, New York 
City. As the Rotary club has spon- 


sored and partially financed this local 
boys’ club which now has five branches 
and approximately 1,000 members, the 
training of this director will enable the 
work to be carried still further. 


Merit Badge Exhibit 
Interests Boys 

St. Louis, Mo.—A novel bit of boy’s 
work which is also a recognition of the 
value of Scout training is in progress 
in this city. The clatter of carpenters 


and decorators fills the Armory where 
an avenue twenty feet wide is being 
laid out to show the path of Scout 


achievement. All along the avenue will 
be displays with boys at work demon- 
trating the various merit badges which 
a Scout must acquire before he reaches 
the rank of Eagle Scout and enters the 
Court of Honor to receive his reward. 
Local Rotarians will have the aid of 
300 other business men and more than 
8,000 boys in putting on this exhibit. 


Governor-General Visits 


Anzac Club 
WANGANUI, N. Z.—Their Excellen- 
cies Sir Charles and Lady Ferguson 


were the guests of Wanganui Rotarians 
recently. As the club president put it, 
the Rotarians were glad to greet Sir 
Charles not only as the representative 
of His Majesty, but also as a mem- 
ber of Wellington Rotary. Sir Charles 
expressed his joy at the hearty recep- 
tion accorded himself and Lady Fergu- 
son and, while declining to discuss im- 
perial relations directly, the 
value of developing habits of teamwork 
among the younger generation—a 
course which he believed likely to tend 
to the ultimate solving of world prob- 
lems through its encouragement of good 
citizenship. 


stressed 


Butler Wins Trophy 
For Club Singing 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—Nearly four hun- 
dred Rotarians representing thirty-five 





























Approximately thirty of the Rotarian doctors who have been touring Europe on the Interstate Post-graduate Assembly Clinic tour 
paid a flying visit to Belfast, Ireland. They were warmly welcomed there as they were at Brussels and four other European cities. 








rhis picture shows I. B. Sutton, governor of the Third Rotary District, presenting the new charter 
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handsome silver cup 
collection of trophic 
souvenirs. 


Inter-city Outing b 
Boat Proves Popula 





BALTIMORE, Mp.—U 
the leadership of | 
dent Bahlke, Balti: 
Rotary promoted a 
outing to Norfolk. 
210 Rotarians and 
wives who made the 
age were met by No 
Rotarians and motored 
Virginia Beach for 
bathing. Then the | 
left for the new Ki 
Templar encampment 
a real old-time Sout] 
dinner with incident 
speeches. When the B 
more members said “¢ 
night” to their hosts 
returned to their boat 
which then anchored 
Hampton Roads. On 
following morning t 
Norfolk Rotarians ca: 








first president of the Rotary Club of Puebla, Mexico. At the left is the Hon. aboard with their fami 
. Governor of the State of Puebla. and the whole party sp: 


the day cruising on 


Wallace of New Wilmington. A song York River and visiting various histor 

contest between the clubs was won by scenes. Each lady present added a 
Butler, Pa., and this home club of for- Japanese parasol, a silver compact an 
mer governor Fred Stover added a (Continued on page 38) 


the fifty-three club 


When Montreal Rotarians celebrated the centenary of the steam railroad they had as guests Sir Henry Thornton, president « 
the Canadian National Railways, and eight veteran employees who had spent a total of 414 years in the service. The pictu: 
shows (left to right) back row, G. T. Bell, assistant to the traffic vice-president, 47 years; W. D. Robb, vice-president, 54 year 
Dalrymple, foreman, 58 years. Front row—G. M. Stone, dispatcher, 51 years; J. S. Corner, chi 
operator, 52 years; J. H. Moore, superintendent of express equipment, 52 years; N. Foy, conductor, 42 years; W. H. Sarge: 


Sir Henry Thornton; T. 


bees cep tesa oy 


: 
. 





inspector, 58 years. 
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Backstage With the Broadcasters 


station is an advertising prop- 

yn for some firm which can afford 
id in that case such goodwill may 
; only return for the cost of oper- 
For example, a company which 
radio receiving-sets or parts may 
rt a part of its profits to a broad- 
ting station in order to keep up a 
rket for its goods and to advertise 
name. Indirect advertising, in other 
rds. All broadcasting stations adver- 
something. It may be the Gospel 
it may be pork and beans—but ad- 


tising it is. 


~O far we have spoken only of indi- 
rect advertising — the incidental 
prestige accruing to the owner of the 
tation through the mention of his or 
their names on the air. But in many in- 
tances the station broadcasts for toll— 
a term adapted from wire-telephone 
terminology—selling its time on the air 
as a public-telephone system sells the 
time of its wires. An advertiser buys 
a half hour of radio time as he buys 
a quarter page in some weekly. He 
gets the advertising, and the owners 
of the station get the revenue. It is 
here that Mr. Cushful, the corrugated 
ashecan magnate, steps into the picture 
with Mr. Rustler, the program solicitor 
of WOW. 

Mr. Cushful’s company is making 
money. Ashmen cry for Cushful’s Cor- 
rugated Asheans. By virtue of the cor- 
rugations, their fingers can’t slip. Good. 
Mr. Rustler’s business is to sell broad- 
casting time. He visits Mr. Cushful 
at his office and is received. His prop- 
osition is that Mr. Cushful shall broad- 
east an hour a week from WOW, or it 
may be through WOW and a chain of 
stations, linked up by wire lines, and 
costing in proportion to the territory 
covered and the number of receiving- 
sets reached. 

Mr. Cushful is receptive. At first, 
perhaps, he is under the impression that 
he and his assistants will be allowed to 
dilate on the virtues of the firm’s ash- 
cans, to the extent of an hour a week. 
But Mr. Rustler points out, diplomatic- 
ally, that people want the ashcans in 
the areaway, not in the library. Nothing 
restricts them to the wavelength of 
WOW. With a scarcely appreciable 
twist of the dials which bespangle their 
receiving sets, they can obliterate WOW 
and listen to WHEW, WOW’s bitter 
competitor. It is necessary to give sou- 
venirs, therefore. Mr. Rustler teaches 
Mr. Cushful subtlety. First, he must 
give the listeners something they like— 
music, or a blow-by-blow description of 
a prizefight, or barbershop ballads (un- 
less you wish to include the latter under 


(Continued from page 11) 


“music”). Then he can slip in adver- 
tising judiciously. One of the alloy ele- 
ments which makes Cushful Cans 
strong and durable comes from Czecho- 
Slovakia. The Czecho-Slovakian Con- 
cert Ensemble of eight men—first and 
second violins, viola, cello and bass cello, 
clarinet, parlor organ, and piano, led by 
the renowned Ignace, may be had for 
an hour at $200. The similar deriva- 
tion of the alloy and the name of the 
together 


the 


orchestra can be worked in 
in one of the perorations which will be 
written out for Roscoe, the announcer, 
to read. Again, the virtuosity of Ignace 
will be the theme for a remark to the 
effect that precisely as his fingers do 
not slip from the bow, so the hands 
of the ashmen cannot slip on the sides 
of the Cushful Corrugated Cans. The 
thing is done judiciously, and everyone 
is pleased. men get 
work and an income, WOW and its staff 


Ignace and his 
ditto, the public enjoys the music, and 
Cushful’s products are advertised. 

So far everything has been on the 
plane of negotiation and business deal- 
ings, but, after the contract is signed, 
preparations for the actual broadcast- 
ing begin. The appears at 
the studio for a rehearsal. The studio 
is a room, often ornately furnished; 
the walls padded, not to estop the in- 
mates from doing themselves injury, 
but to suppress echoes which interfere 
with the faithful transmission of the 
music. And here the first of the multi- 
farious irritations of the broadcaster is 
encountered. To the musicians, the 
room sounds “dead’—there is not suf- 
ficient reverberation for good musical 
taste. This deficiency is made up at 
the other end of the circuit, in the 
homes of the listeners, but the musi- 
cians do not know this, and it has to 
be explained to them. Every day, every 
month, for years and years, broadcast- 
ers must explain to artists, concert 
managers, and all manner of laymen, 
why the thing must be done so and so, 
and not thus and thus. It may be that 
the musicians must be grouped in some 
other seating arrangement than that 
to which they are accustomed, or that 
the grand piano cover is closed when 
the pianist would prefer to have it open. 
These adjustments are made by the mu- 
sical director of the station and the 
control operator on watch, listening on 
loud speakers fed from the microphones 
in the studio in such a way that the 
music is heard only in thé room, but 
exactly as it will be broadcast when it is 
allowed to modulate the “carrier” wave 
of the station—the “carrier” which, like 
a blank wax tablet, receives unprotest- 
ingly any impression made on it. 


orchestra 


The control who under 
stands the 
phones and amplifiers, and the musical 
director of station, who adds his 
quotum of musical understanding, 


not always left at peace in the perform 


operator, 
idiosyncrasies of micro- 
the 


are 


ance of their duties. Very likely 
half of the department heads of 
Mr. Cushful’s organization, and vari 


ous functionaries with _ ill-defined 
functions, come up to the rehearsal to 
Some of them help and others 


But in time a sat 


help. 
clutter up the place. 
isfactory orchestral balance is arrived 
at and the numbers to be played agreed 
So the until the 


day of broadcasting. 


upon. matter rests 

Even if the station, because of legal 
inhibitions or other hindrance, receives 
no revenue from such “advertising fea 
tures,” in the 
professional entertainers to broadcast 
for him, it is often advantageous to run 
them for their program value. 
general the station itself does not pay 
the Between the advertising 
broadcasts and such public events as 
the station may elect to pick up over 
the filled with 
amateur selected 


which advertiser hires 


For in 


artists. 


its wire lines, time is 


volunteer 
through a system of “auditions” by the 


talent, 


musical director. 


ibe unhappy individual must listen 
to perhaps a score of aspirants to 
musical fame, almost every day in the 
week. It is he who decides that Stella, 
the contralto, has 
should be put 
that Phyllis, 
One 
have ambitions to make a name in music 
until one gets a job like that of Ken 
neth at WOW, just as only the maga- 
zine editors know the number of bud 
ding Richard Harding Davises and Jack 
Londons. With an expression at once 
resigned and implacable, Kenneth ac 
companies and listens to barroom tenors 
who would have been thrown bodily out 
of the lowest West Street dive of pre- 
Volstead days; to female hyenas whose 
relatives and teachers have persuaded 
them that they are human in species 
and soprano in voice; to violinists who 
justify the materialist’s assertion that 
the violin is nothing but horsehair 
scraped on catgut. Yet among so many 
oysters not a few pearls are discov- 
ered, and Kenneth picks out two or 
three good, sometimes excellent, solo- 
ists for each day’s performance. These 
he sends to Miss Juggle with a little 
note, in which there are certain cabal- 
istic characters expressing Kenneth’s 
rating of the artist. If he or she is 
very good, Miss Juggle is likely to offer 


a brilliant voice and 

the 
a soprano, is ineligible. 
many people 


on program, and 


never realizes how 
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an evening period of fifteen or twenty 
minutes, when the audience is at a 
maximum. In some cases an afternoon 
or morning period is a preliminary step. 
In those cases where the suitability of 
the applicant is clearly negative, Ken- 
neth explains the fact, giving as a rea- 
son some defect in the voice, as extreme 
loudness, which may militate against 
good broadcasting; or in some instances 
he may tell the hopeful one frankly 
that he had better study some more and 
come around when he has improved. 
Or he may not give even that much 
encouragement. 

Some rather pathetic scenes are en- 
acted once in a while in the audition 
room. Old, broken-down actors, left 
without talent, voice, or money, come in 
and leave despondently when they find 
out there is no help for them in broad- 
casting. Musicians from foreign coun- 
tries request auditions, often through 
interpreters, but usually they also are 
seeking an income. One young man, a 
first-class bassoon player from a Euro- 
pean capital, was much crestfallen when 
he heard that the station could not pay 
him. He had a fall engagement with 
a symphony orchestra in a Western 
city, and just enough money to pay his 
railroad fare to the place, but it was 
only July, he did not know enough Eng- 
lish to ask for a cup of coffee, had no 
friends or resources, and the bassoon 
is not an instrument that fits into jazz 
bands! In some European countries 
the performers who broadcast are paid, 
and he had expected to earn his room 
and board in that way in New York 
until his contract started in the west. 
And now that hope was gone. What 
became of him I don’t know. 


UT as a rule the people who come 

for auditions are after glory rather 
than money, although probably they 
would not mind getting money as well 
as glory if both were to be had. There 
are all extremes. At one large station 
a pretty, pale little boy, five years old, 
in a blue sailor suit, was presented by 
his parents for an audition. He ac- 
companied himself on the piano, singing 
children’s songs in a pathetic treble. 
The microphone had to be placed close 
to him to pick up his weak voice, and 
he sat on a box set on the piano stool 
to enable him to reach the keys. A 
few weeks later an old lady—she was 
almost seventy, very small and stooped, 
came up for a try-out. Her daughter 
explained that her children and grand- 
children would like to hear her sing 
on the radio. In both cases the studio 
staff could not resist granting the re- 
quest, figuring that the covering an- 
nouncement, mentioning the perform- 
er’s age, would make the situation clear 
to the radio audience. The little boy 
was put on during a children’s hour 
and the old lady got ten minutes of an 
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afternoon program. The audience ap- 
parently regarded the innovation with 
sympathy, for both pulled down a fair 
amount of applause mail. 

Mail! How much mail did we get 
on this and this “feature?” 


That is a question asked and asked 
again in every broadcasting station. 
Popularity is a station’s reason for be- 
ing. If it is not popular it is not earn- 
ing its upkeep and sooner or later its 
managers must go back to the soda 
fountain. Letters and newspaper com- 
ment are the only index to the station’s 
popularity. Furthermore, they are its 
only way of differentiating between pop- 
ular and unpopular program material. 
That is why all the stations are so hun- 
gry for applause mail, and why most of 
them importune the listeners for it to 
the point of wearying them. 

But so far we have scarcely touched 
on those members of the station staff 
in whom radio fans are probably most 
interested—the announcers. Dorian 
and Roscoe are apt to be rather col- 
legiate looking young men, of ready 
speech and with the presence of mind 
of aviators. They need these qualities 
in their business. Announcers are 
handsome men rather than the reverse, 
as a rule, for an ornamental appear- 
ance is an aid in managing female art- 
ists, some of whom take a lot of man- 
aging. They must be of ready speech, 
for on occasion, when a banquet is not 
ready for the air on time or something 
breaks down, the announcer has to 
“plug the air,” that is, to talk about 
nothing and hold the audience, if he 
can. And announcers must have pres- 
ence of mind, for all kinds of things 
happen in broadcasting. 

There are some very fine fellows in 
the announcing profession—perfectly 
sincere, unaffected, sober characters 
who would be a credit to any work 
they happened to engage in. But it 
takes an exceptionally steady young 
man to withstand a shower of mash 
notes from idle women, to see his photo- 
graph in a dozen newspaper supple- 
ments every month, to be told six times 
a day that he has a gorgeous, thrilling 
voice, without having his head turned. 
At first, when he goes on the air after 
some preliminary tutoring, he sweats 
with fear every time he throws the lit- 
tle cam switch which connects the mi- 
crophone to the aerial. He stutters 
even when he is merely reading base- 
ball scores or market reports. In time 
he acquires ease and is put on more 
complicated jobs—soloists, hotel orches- 
tras, symphony concerts, mass meetings, 
and the like. His voice begins to sound 
remarkably dulcet and inspiring in his 
own ears. Walking the thoroughfares 
of thc town, in the lobbies of the hotels 
and everywhere, he imagines everyone 
is looking at him and whispering, 
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“There’s Dorian X, the nat. nally 
known announcer of WOW.” Hi. nan. 
ner becomes increasingly court! and 
dignified. He looks on himself as _ y};. 
tuoso, a great artist in words, ar oy. 
standing figure in the life of the iow) 
—all at $45 a week! He patroniz:< ¢}, 
operators. Finally he becomes sy. 
ferable and gets fired. Sometimes thj< 
cures him. But as likely as not, if he 


is the type, he considers himself a mar- 
tyr, a persecuted idealist set upon by 
the mundane and envious crowd. 


As for the operating staff of the sta- 

tion—the fellows who man the am- 
plifiers and rig up the microphones and 
keep the antenna aloft—their réle is 
always far behind the scenes, further 
even than we are going in this article. 
Their part is indispensable—it is men 
of their class who started the whole 
thing and who keep it running. No one 
writes them letters, their voices are 
unheard, their names are unknown to 
the public. They work in figurative 
darkness. When things are running 
right no one ever thinks of them, and 
when they go wrong the more irascible 
individuals in the radio audience let fly 
at them, verbally, with both fists. And 
occasionally things do go wrong; a 
broadcasting station is such a compli- 
cated layout, technically, that it is a 
wonder it works at all. As in house- 
keeping, one must keep at the job of 
maintenance unremittingly or the sta- 
tion goes to pot. A good broadcast 
operator or engineer is one who realizes 
this, who knows his circuits inside-out, 
has a sharp ear for musical quality, and 
keeps his head in emergencies. Remem- 
ber him next time you sit down at the 
loudspeaker. 

The control and power operators of 
the station are never seen by the pub- 
lic at all. The field operators, who go 
around with portable but very heavy 
amplifiers to concert halls, hotels, the- 
atres, and other places where program 
material may be picked up, are some- 
what more conspicuous. Most people 
who see them think they are carrying 
around the whole broadcasting station, 
but as a matter of fact what they have 
is merely wire telephone equipment on 
a somewhat exaggerated scale, capable 
of sending the program to the station 
over a telephone line leased for that 
purpose. 

The actual physical process of broad- 
casting is not particularly romantic or 
inspiring. A few minutes before the 
time scheduled for the program to be- 
gin the control operator telephones to 
the power plant: “Put the carrier on 
the air.” The wheels then begin to 
turn. Usually the studio is visible from 
the control through a window. The 
control operator nods to the announcer 
as the clock hands point to the zero 

(Continued on page 86) 
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’o you know— 


A GREAT PROGRAM 


IAMI SHORES has 
well under way its 
great $35,600,000 


building and develop- 
ment program to be completed 
within one year if conditions of 
labor and material supplies per- 
includes the new 
causeway to Miami Beach, 100 
feet wide; several hotels and 
business blocks, residences, 
streets, boulevards, canals and 
improvement of natural water- 
ways. 
This great development of 2,800 
acres is 65 per cent sold, al- 
though it has been on the mar- 
ket less than one year. Located 
along all the main highways, 
leading to the heart of Miami, 
and with six miles of frontage 
on matchless Biscayne Bay, 
Miami Shores has broken all 
records of subdivision selling in 
the Greater Miami area. 
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---that the Atlantic Coast Line issued bonds for 
$50,000,000 for double tracking and improving 
their railroad facilities from Richmond to Jack- 
sonvlle? 


---that the Florida East Coast Railroad issued 
$30,000,000 worth of bonds for the double 
tracking of their system through Florida? 


---that the Seaboard-All-Florida Railroad issued 
$25,000,000 worth of bonds for improving their 


railroad facilities in Florda? 


---that the Seaboard Air Line issued $10,000,000 
worth of consolidated 6% bonds for the improve- 
ment of their facilities through the South to 
Florida? 


---that the Illinois Central Railroad, controlling 
the Central of Georgia Railroad, issued $20,- 
000,000 worth of bonds for the improvement of 
their facilities through the South and to Florida? 




















HIS does not take into consideration current issues 

and regular equipment bonds, etc., which would in- 
crease the total between $175,000,000 and $200,000.,- 
000 worth of securities recently sold for the enlarging 
and improving of the equipment of these railroads. 


DO YOU KNOW— 


And remember, a railroad bond can- 
not be sold upon a one-year earning 
basis, but must be sold on the record 
of an ascending curve of earnings 
over approximately three years. 


—that the Florida East Coast bonds were sold through the offices of 


J. P. Morgan & Company? 


—and that the Seaboard Air Line securities were sold through the 
financial house of Dillon, Read & Company? 
—and that the Illinois Central bonds were sold through the National 


City Company of New York? 


Well, that is all true! 


OW then, do you think that these railroads 

would expand as they have, and make 
such tremendous issues of bonds for the pur- 
pose of improving their railroad facilities 
throughout the South and Florida—do you 
suppose that such financial institutions as J. P. 
Morgan & Company, Dillon, Read & Com- 
pany and the National City Company, would 
offer such securities if Florida did not warrant 
their sale? 


Then why bother any more about asking questions as 
to the stability of Florida and the South? 


Does this not convince you that all Florida, and 
particularly Miami, not only now are but will 
continue to be favorably considered in financial 
circles and accordingly offers the potential 
investor a most unusual and stable investment 
opportunity ? 

MIAMI SHORES believes implicitly that the 
Greater Miami district has just entered upon a 
great era of prosperity and therefore, with 50% 
of MIAMI SHORES included in the city of 
Miami, is going to lend a hand in an aggressive 
manner to the task of helping create a bigger, 
better and busier Greater Miami. 


MIAMI SHORES 


AMERICA’S MEDITERRANEAN 


SHORELAND COMPANY 


125 East Flagler St. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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Backstage With the Broadcasters 
(Continued from page 34) 
hour. The announcer turns his little set up and in communication with the people may be specifically traine| anq 


switch handle and starts with the usual 
salutation, “Gocd afternoon, ladies and 
gentlemen. This is WOW .. .” By 
this time the first artist has been es- 
corted into the studio by another an- 
nouncer or studio manager. The num- 
bers to be sung, and very largely the 
material to be included in the announce- 
ments, have been agreed on beforehand. 
The accompanying is done by the solo- 
ist’s own accompanist or by the station 
pianist. 

It is not true that all 
are nervous at their first radio recital. 
Some are perfectly calm. The physical 
absence of an audience tends to relieve 
rather than increase tension, in many 
What the artists find most dif- 
ficult is to stand still before the mi- 
crophone. Many of them want to ram- 
ble around all over the studio, but the 
limitations of microphone pick-up for- 
bid this. In some studios a small rug, 
on which the soloist is asked to remain, 
helps to keep him where he belongs. 

A “change-over,” when the program 
is shifted from the studio to some out- 
side point, is made with no more diffi- 
culty than getting a number on the tele- 
phone. An hour or two before the field 
event is due to start the operators are 


performers 


cases. 


sary before the more active metals 
could be won from nature. 

It so happened that Henry Ford was 
down in Florida back in 1905. He at- 
tended a race down there and saw a 
French car smash into the fence and 
become wrecked. He examined a valve 
stem and found it to be harder than 
anything that he had ever experimented 
with. Upon analysis the metal proved 
to contain a small percentage of a 
rather rare metal called vanadium. Mr. 
Ford at once began to use it in the 
frames and axles of his cars because he 
found that such steel resists shock and 
vibration without becoming _ tired. 
Many special steels are used in the con- 
struction of all high-grade automobiles 
today. 

How much coal would we mine with- 
out explosives? How many tunnels 
would we have through mountains? 
How could the Panama canal have been 
built? We depend upon explosives much 
more than the majority of us realize, 
such explosives as guncotton, picric 


acid, nitroglycerin, T. N. T., chemical 


control room. The studio “signs over,” 
using the regular formula—“Our pro- 
gram will now be continued from . . .” 
During the last few words of the an- 
nouncement the control operator noti- 
fies the field men, “You’re on the air,” 
and swings their line in just as the 
studio announcer finishes. The field an- 
nouncer takes up the task at this point. 
That is all there is to it. Some sta- 
tions do as many as fifty outside events 
a week. 

The technical staff members 
largely radio operators on ships before 
they broke into broadcasting. Some 
are graduate engineers, others, as ama- 
teur radio experimenters, learned 
enough to get jobs at it. Announcers 
are ex-actors, choir singers, sales- 
men, ex-anything. Many are college 
graduates. An amazing number of 
presentable, fairly well-educated, well- 
spoken men get out of school without 
any definite vocation. Some of them 
become announcers. Program man- 
agers have risen from the ranks of con- 
cert managers, newspaper men, theat- 
rical booking agents, actors, clergymen. 
The oldest program manager in the 
New York district, in point of experi- 
ence, is a mechanical engineer. In time 


were 


The Scientific Age 


(Continued from page 25) 


products all. Had we time it would be 
very interesting to follow the work of 
Nobel, the Swedish chemist in the field 
of explosives. 

Since the field of chemistry covers 
practically all fields, we could prolong 
this discussion indefinitely. However, 
let us turn to chemistry in the schools 
and with that close. 

What do we teach the student of 
chemistry? First, we warn him, that 
science never begins, at the beginning, 
because that is impossible, but that it 
always starts from something given 
which it does not explain. Second, that 
science is absolutely not concerned with 
the purpose involved in any happening. 
In other words, it does not seek to find 
out why things happen—that it leaves 
to philosophy and religion. Its. sole 
concern is wit: how things happen, an 
accurate description admitting of cal- 
culation is its aim. If we would but 
remember this, how foolish this pet 
phrase of “How science conflicts with 
religion” would sound! 

The student is taught that if he in- 


educated for the job of broadc 
but that day is still a long way 
Do broadcasters like their bus 
To hear them talk, you would not think 
so. The hours, in most stations 
long, the pay moderate. The nature of 
the work is hectic and unsettled 
all the struggle and friction iny: 
in fitting an expanding industry int 
the existing structure of business. The 
rights of the broadcasters are usually 
ill-defined in the places he enters, and 
now that he has ceased to be a novelty, 
his reception is often a cold one. H: 
has many difficulties to cope with that 
men in solid, established professions 
never encounter. The _ broadcaste) 
often bewail their lot, and 
heaven that they had become dealers 
in second-hand clothes. They 
great moan—but they don’t get out. 
Underneath all the worry and tension, 
they like the game, it has them caught, 
tied, and branded, and they know it. 
In a way, it’s like Lieutenant William’s 
stunt of travelling five miles a minute 
in his 600 H. P. aerial racer. It’s 
searcely safe, and he doesn’t know if he 
can do it again, but it’s exciting. So 
is broadcasting. 


Wish 


make 


tends to become a scientist his mood 
must be one marked by a passion for 
facts, a cautiousness of statement, a 
clearness of vision, and a sense of the 
inter-relatedness of things. Nature is 
gradually revealing herself to be a 
Nature of great simplicity. The path 
which is leading to a true knowledge of 
the simplicity of Nature has been very 
complicated because it started off from 
the narrow limitations of the human 
senses and is only very slowly being |ib- 
erated from the human point of view 
with its ever present prejuices and opin- 
ions, which have no place in scientific 
investigations. 

We then teach the student what we 
have learned concerning how things 
happen and to point out paths to him 
which he may follow if he would seek 
additional knowledge. We also teach 
him how we have advanced because of 
the control which this knowledge has 
given us over Nature. From this point 
on he will learn things for himself and 
for all the rest of us—if he is faithful 
to his high calling. 
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“Three Lyrics of Despair”’ 


(Continued Jrom page 


all that gives men power to indulge 

r collective passions is bad. That is 
y science threatens to cause the de- 
ruction of our civilization. The only 

lid hope seems to lie in the possibility 

world-wide domination by one group, 

ay the United States, leading to grad- 
ial formation of an orderly economic 
ind political world-government. But 
perhaps, in view of the sterility of the 
Roman Empire, the collapse of our civ- 
ilization would in the end be preferable 
to this alternative.” 

“Tantalus or The Future of Man” 
by Professor F. C. S. Schiller of Oxford 
is the third volume in the series. The 
main argument of the book is well 
brought together in the one alternative 
that Schiller holds before us and for 
which he offers us practically no substi- 
tute. “Our civilization, therefore, car- 
ries within it the seeds of its own 
decay and destruction, and it does not 
require high prophetic gifts to predict 
the future of a race which goes the way 
marked out for it by such perversely 
suicidal institutions. It cannot improve, 
but must degenerate, and the only ques- 
tion would seem to be whether the de- 
cadence of Man will leave him viable 
as a biological species. At present it 
looks very much as though his blind 
leaders would lead their blinder follow- 
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ers from catastrophe to eatastrophe, 
through imperialist world-wars to class- 
wars and to race-wars: but even if, by 


some miraculous rally of human intel- 


ligence, these convulsions should be 
averted, the prospect will not really be 
improved. The violent destruction of 


the human race by war will only be 
more dramatic: it will not be more fatal 
than its gradual decay as its arts and 
sciences slowly fossilize, or peter out, 
in an overwhelming flood of feeble- 
mindedness.” 

There are other books in the series 
on other subjects. These three might 
be called the three lyrics of despair. 
One wonders after reading the books 
whether the wrote them 


weren’t amusing themselves by seeing 


men who 
the consternation on our faces as they 
perform their funny antics. Civiliza- 
tion has of course always been in de- 
cay, in the opinion of its contempo- 
raries, just as Christianity has always 
been a failure in the eyes of its con- 
temporaries. The resources of human 
nature, the manifestation of genius by 
men when face to face with crises, is 


immeasurable. 


We may still hope. One 


seems to see between the lines a very | 


real sense of hope possessing these men 


as they write their prophecies of doom. | 
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Rotary Club Activities 


a silver bud vase to her luggage be- 
fore the boat docked at Norfolk. Next 
day the Baltimore Rotarians sailed for 
home, with happy memories of concerts, 
dances, and other features of the 
voyage. 


Three Clubs Have 100% Attendance 
at Inter-City Meet 

LANCASTER, OHIO.—An inter-city 
meet which probably established a rec- 
ord for attendance was the attraction 
which brought 350 Rotarians here dur- 
ing September. Three of the visiting 
clubs, Circleville, Logan, and Nelson- 
ville, were represented by their full 
membership—a feat which provided 
some consolation for the Logan Ro- 
tarian who left his fishing and travelled 
100 miles to attend. The host club had 
96 per cent attendance and there were 
large delegations from Chillicothe, 
Athens, and Washington Court House. 
Hart I. Seely, second vice-president of 
Rotary International, was the chief 
speaker. Each club was given 15 min- 
utes in which to present a stunt. First 
prize went to the playlet “Service Above 
Self,” presented by Washington Court 
House; second to the minstrel show of 
Nelsonville; and third to the “Coon- 
ville Rotary Club,” which hailed from 
Logan. The committee in charge was 
headed by Rotarian Tom Taylor. 


Annual Program Takes Care of 
Half the Meetings 

HILLsporo, ILL.—An annual program 
which determines in advance the char- 
acter of half the meetings has been 
adopted by the local Rotary club. The 
program calls for two meetings for the 
promotion of fellowship; five for enter- 
tainment; five for boys work; six for 
Rotary education; two for classifica- 
tion problems; and four for business 
methods. The meetings listed under 
“entertainment” include two with the 
ladies, one with civic officials, one with 
farmers, and one with war veterans. 
Those listed under “boys work” include 
meetings with Eagle Scouts, baseball, 
and football players. Those meetings 
not listed in the annual program will 
be arranged by the program committee. 


Pal Carries Cripple 
Beyond Handicap 

San Marco, TExas.—A thirteen-year- 
old lad, who has been an invalid since 
babyhood, was picked up by his chum 
who carried him, literally, from the 
poorer section to the office of a local 
Rotarian doctor and asked that some- 
thing be done for his crippled friend. 
The doctor brought the case to the at- 
tention of the Rotary club and on the 
recommendation of the boy’s work 


(Continued from page 32.) 


committee the crippled lad was taken 
to a hospital where a San Antonio Ro- 
tarian—a surgeon—performed a series 
of operations, giving his service gratis. 
After three months in the hospital, 
where suitable care was furnished 
through the office of San Marcos Ro- 
tarians, the boy is now back at school. 
But there is no longer any need for his 
pals to carry him—he walks alone. Of 
course the work is not finished, but 
after a year’s treatment the specialist 
hopes that the boy will be entirely re- 
covered from the ravages of infantile 
paralysis, and able to take his place in 
the workaday world. 


Try For One Hundred Per Cent 
Almost Get It 

Troy, N. Y.—The Troy club, with a 
membership of about 150 decided to 
hold a one hundred per cent meeting. 
After the excitement died down a bit it 
was found that the club had not quite 
succeeded, but had made 99.28 per cent. 
In the language of American advertis- 
ing, “It Floats.” 


Service Clubs United Effort 
Provides Boys’ Club 

Utica, N. Y.—The Rotary and Ki- 
wanis clubs of Utica have just opened 
the Buddy Boys’ Club in the Y. M. C. A. 
building. A committee of three Rotari- 
ans and three Kiwanians is in charge 
and is assisted by the Y. M. C. A.,, 
which donates the rent and room ac- 
commodation. An executive secretary 
carries out the program of the com- 
mittee and each of the service clubs has 
pledged $2,500 for the work. A large 
room in the “Y” was renovated at a 
cost of $1,500, games and furniture 
were provided. After the first year 
it is planned to have community clubs 
in various sections of the city with 
the “Y” as headquarters. On the open- 
ing night 250 boys met with the Kiwan- 
ians and Rotarians for the celebration 
which inaugurated the program of 
physical, mental, moral development. 


Forty “Hosts” Promote 
Acquaintance in This Club 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—For each of the 
forty tables used at the luncheons of 
Phladelphia Rotary there is a “host” 
whose duty it is to see that every man 
at his table gets acquainted with every 
other man there. If he sees a newer 
member, perhaps, at his table who is 
not taking part in the conversation he 
tactfully “draws him out.” Each week 
forty different men are assigned as 
“hosts” and it is certain that as each 
serves he learns more of the other three 
hundred and fifty members. 
Philadelphia Rotary also holds an in- 
ter-city luncheon to which members of 


some twenty-five neighboring clubs . re 
invited. This year 650 people ({to- 
tarians and Rotary Anns) enjoyed 
fellowship and speeches. 


Spend $7,000 in Two Years 
to Help Crippled 

ERIE, Pa.—Two years ago the Erie 
Rotary club sponsored a clinic for the 
crippled children of their town and 
county. Some of the ablest specialists 
in the country helped with the prelim- 
inary examination of the 426 children. 
Later more thorough examinations were 
made and treatment recommended. 
After two years 19 children have been 
discharged as cured and 33 are greatly 
improved. Over $7,000 has been raised 
and spent in this work. All these facts 
were included in a recent report of the 
Rotary committee in charge and the 
club voted to continue the work. An ad- 
ditional fund of $3,800 was quickly sub- 
scribed. 


“She had all the royal 
makings of a queen—” 

EL Dorabo, KANSAS.—It is custom- 
ary, in this city, the county seat, to hold 
a Kafir Corn Carnival every fall. The 
carnival is “ruled” by a queen and her 
maids of honor—all girls chosen from 
the residents of Butler County outside 
of El Dorado. The girl chosen as Miss 
El Dorado must live in the city and she 
is hostess to the queen and her retinue. 
This year El Dorado Rotarians enter- 
tained the fifteen contestants for each 
title at one of the regular club 
luncheons. 


More Proof That the 
Earth Is Shrinking 


WELLINGTON, N. Z.—The local Ro- 
tarians have recently proved for them- 
selves that “it’s a small world” at least 
as far as international visitors are con- 
cerned. First there was the visit of the 
American fleet, which gave Wellington 
Rotarians a chance to entertain Ad- 
miral Coontz and a number of his offi- 
cers. The Admiral is himself a Ro- 
tarian and has visited clubs in many 
lands. The Americans were enthusias- 
tically received and had an opportunity 
to fraternize with officers of the New 
Zealand navy who also were guests on 
this occasion. 

Some two weeks later the Wellington 
Rotarians had the pleasure of welcom- 
ing their president, Dr. W. E. Herbert, 
who had just returned from the Cleve- 
land convention and the Chicago council 
meeting. Besides his presidency of the 
Wellington club, Dr. Herbert is the first 
governor of the new Fifty-third Rotary 
district in which the thirteen New Zea- 
land clubs are located. 
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Among Our Letters | 
(Continued from page 30) 
we have to make a big noise if| 

-eep a promise we have made? No, 
iy be ashamed of my club if the 
ndance is poor—ashamed of the 
ken promises—but Lord save us 
m being proud of doing what we 
suld do and what we have promised 
do. 
I am a right good “attender,” sel- 
om missing a meeting unless I am out 
f town and making up many of the 
ones I miss but I do hate to be kept 
after school, or slapped on the wrist 
for missing a meeting when I just can’t 
attend. 

We’ve all said we would try our best 
not to miss our weekly luncheons and 
we all (or nearly all) try to be on hand. 
We want to. It’s fun, good fellowship 
—plus interesting talks. 

But why go farther! I think our at- 
tendance regulations are enough and 
that we and our District Governors 
would all be pleased to have the foolish 
emphasis cut out. 

“HEGGIE” BRANDENBURG, 
Rotary Club of Madison, Wis. 


Unusual Stories of 
Unusual Men 
(Continued from page 29) 


nings” to develop acquaintance among 
the members. One room of his home 
was enlarged to accommodate the 





groups that gathered there to play bil- 
liards, smoke, and hold informal dis- 
cussion of club affairs. 

This direct method was character- | 
istic, and it was duplicated by his per-| 
sonal contribution to other Auckland | 
associations. Hospital, charitable-aid | 
board, old men’s home, institute for the) 
blind, almost every sort of philan- | 
thropic work in the community has| 
known the influence of this quiet little| 
man whose twinkling eyes can see a| 
joke or a need with equal discernment. | 
For he is not always serious, he likes| 
his fellows and he likes his sport. His| 
life-long interest in athletics has 
brought him membership in golfing 
bowling, and tennis clubs, as well as in 
the leading social clubs of his city. 

When, after six weeks of travel, he 
stood up in the Rotary convention at 
St. Louis and presented to Rotary In- 
ternational the large photograph of one 
of those magnificent kauri trees which 
are only found in one section of New 
Zealand, he uttered one sentence which 
summarized his idea of living. Anyone 
who aspires to a life of equal service 
might well remember his phrase: 

“One of my creeds has long been that 








a man should not selfishly refuse to| 
accept a kindness, but having accepted | 
it, should see that it is duly passed on | 


to another.” 
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Start 


the day 
with more ZIP! 


HEN the cock crows thrice—and the family 
alarm clock buzzes in your ear—and the 
good wife yanks off your covers— 


THEN IT’S MORNING, and time to wake-up 
your dusty old head with a liberal sloshing of Wild- 
root Quinine. The chilly dawn holds no terror for 
the fellow who uses this peppy hair-dress to smooth 
down his tumbled, tousled coiffure. And Wildroot 
Quinine really keeps your hair in apple-pie order all 
day long. No grease. Nooil. Your druggist has it. 


WILDROOT 
Quinine 
Ss anen DRESS 
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recommendation of the boy’s work ter-city luncheon to which members Of land CiuDs are located, 


Many other methods of thoughtful service will 
doubtless suggest themselves. Ways that will 
make the next few months brighter and happier 
for him and his family. Do any or all of these 
things not from a sense of duty imposed but 
because of the pleasure that will be yours from 
having done an unselfish kindly act. 

Life is but a mirror of King and Slave, so 
give the world the best that you have and the 
world will give that best back to you. 


b bees members of the club entered into 

the spirit of the thing and every pro- 
tege was remembered in some way dur- 
ing the first six months the plan was 
in operation. At each luncheon, a few 
minutes is set aside for the “proteges” 
to tell what their “Rotary Friend X” 
has done for them during, the preceding 
week. The receipt of letters, greeting 
cards, flowers, candy, theater tickets, 
lunch tickets, and gifts of various kinds 
are mentioned by the score. Many 
kindly acts and business favors are not 
mentioned from the floor for various 
reasons, and usually the “protege” does 
not know that his “Rotary Friend X” is 
responsible for the nice thing that has 
been done for him. It has been difficult 
to develop these incidents and to get all 
of the facts surrounding them as the 
man who has done the needful thing 
frequently does not care to go into de- 
tails and the recipient of the favor does 
not himself know all of the attending 
circumstances. I feel sure that many 
outstanding things have been done by 
“Friend X’s” which have never come to 
my attention, but I will relate a few 
about which I have been able to ascer- 
tain some details. 

A Rotarian conducts a business sup- 
plying certain articles commonly used 
in the better class of homes. His “Ro- 
tary Friend X” visited his place of busi- 
ness incognito, inspected his showrooms 
and made a study of his business, re- 
turned to his office and wrote a letter to 
each member of the club calling atten- 
tion to this man’s business, and urged 
a visit to his place by all members who 
were considering the erection of a home 
that they would find there the most 
complete and latest selection of these 
articles. 

One member had a very unsatisfac- 
tory attendance record. Letters, post- 
cards, ’phone calls, and other reminders 
from “Friend X” got this man inter- 
ested in Rotary and he now has more 
than a year of perfect attendance to his 
credit. 

At the last Rotary Conference in this 
district, a committee from our club had 
been appointed to arrange route and 
other details for our party of about 
thirty persons. The committee, with 


the exception of one man, had selected 
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Rotary Friend X 


(Continued from page 21.) 


one of several routes, equally suitable, 
to be used in going and returning from 
the conference city. This one man on 
the committee held out for the railroad 
represented by a man in our club, which 
road was finally selected. It later de- 
veloped that the route chosen was the 
railroad represented by this man’s Ro- 
tary protege. 

Quite a few of our members have 
been more thoughtful of “Friend 
Wife’s” birthday or the wedding anni- 
versary after being greeted by a beau- 
tiful pot plant, a bouquet of flowers, or 
some other gift from “Friend X” on 
their arrival home the evening of that 
important and momentous day. 

A somewhat “hard-boiled” business 
man who does not go strong for flowers, 
candy, and other little courtesies of life, 
but who at heart is pure gold, was able 
to place the son of his protege in a 
position that the father feels offers just 
the opportunity he wants his son to 
have. To this day, he does not know 
to whom he is indebted for this kind- 
ness. 

A Rotarian had a protege marketing 
a product throughout this State who 
had made many efforts to get a certain 
distributor in North Texas to handle 
his product, but to no avail. The fac- 
tory whom he represented had urged 
him to do everything in his power to 
line up these people, but he had still 
been unable to get results. In some 
way, his “Rotary Friend X” learned of 
this situation and as it so happened, 
knew personally the directing head of 
this concern. A word from him in his 
protege’s behalf “sold” the directing 
head on the matter. 


NE Rotarian who travels over the 
State a great deal was in a city in 

the Western part of Texas and while 
there learned that an institution in that 
city was about to install some expensive 
machinery. He recalled that his “pro- 
tege” sold just this kind of machinery. 
A telegram to his “protege” that day, 
notifying him of the contemplated pur- 
chase, enabled his “protege” to get in 
a bid and later to make the installation. 
One of our most treasured members 
had been confined to his home for sev- 
era] months with a sickness so serious 
that several physicians who had at- 
tended him despaired of his life. An 
unknown friend suggested that as hu- 
man skill seemed unavailing that our 
members pray for his recovery. There- 
fore, a little card with this request was 
printed and sent to all members. At the 
banquet given last Spring, at the close 
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of the first six months of the operation 
of the plan, talks on friendship nq 
fellowship were made by a number of 
the Rotary Anns. The wife of this Ro- 
tarian had the first opportunity to pub- 
licly express her appreciation of what 
she and her husband felt had been most 
largely responsible for that Rotarian’: 
restoration to health. Her evident sin 
cerity and the beautiful language in 
which she expressed this thought 
brought tears to the eyes of all. 

Heed not the cynic who would have 
you believe that the world is going to 
the “bow-wows,” that in its commer 
cialism, its sordidness, its apparent lack 
of the proper evaluation of honesty in 
men and virtue in women and the fine: 
and nobler things of life, that no place 
is left for true friendship. There is 
no doubt but that the world is grow- 
ing better day by day. Unfortunately, 
the press of today emphasizes the sor 
didness and depravity of the few. The 
finer and better things of life are not 
“news.” The majority, the big majority 
are honest, God-fearing folks, who are 
looking upward with their face to the 
sun, going about their daily tasks in 
a quiet, unassuming way, tolerant of 
the faults of others, believing in the 
integrity of their fellowman and in the 
goodness of women. Glad that it is 
their privilege to live in a free world 
with their fellows—glad that they can 
meet and know in Rotary, hundreds, 
yes, thousands, whom they may look 
in the eye unafraid—whom they may 
clasp by the hand and greet as friend. 

We can remember the newsboy’s 
definition of a friend: “A guy who 
knows all about you, and likes you any- 
how!” We can remember how Carlyle 
and his friend could sit for an hour, 
just smoking and never saying a word 
to each other but having, as Carlyle 
said “a grand time.” We can think of 
Damon and Pythias, of David and 
Jonathan, and other historic examples 
of friendship. But if our understand- 
ing of friendship does not inspire us 
to seek more friends, if we have not 
learned to distinguish between friend- 
ship and effusiveness, something is 
seriously amiss. 

We are all travelers in what John 
Bunyan was pleased to call the wilder- 
ness of the world; and the best that 
we find in our travels is an honest 
friend. He is a fortunate voyager who 
finds many. We travel far afield to 
find them. We should treasure them 
for they are the end and reward of 
life. 
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At the Sign of the 
Christmas Tree 


(Continued from page 27) 
lived to see things differently and 
know that he had been at fault. 
there was a rankling memory of 
Iness and lack of sympathy, and 
en now he was wondering why he 
| come back, perhaps to face unfor- 
eness, and that on Christmas Eve. 
Finally he took his way down the 
il to jostle with the belated shoppers 
ho were hurrying to and fro. Fes- 
oons of lights, holly and pine and gay 
isplays of merchandise brightened the 
jusiness district. Women wrapped in 
furs, round-cheeked children glowing 
ith cold and exercise, cheerful men 
iden with bundles, poured in and out 
»f the stores and places of amusement. 
One ignorant of the calendar might 
easily have guessed the season and 
even the time—the end of the last day 
before Christmas! Homer paced slowly 
about the square, looking in vain for 
familiar faces. Most of the buildings 
were changed and even those he re- 
membered had been altered by the ad- 
ditions of great, plate-glass fronts. 
Dark and silent in the center of the 
square stood the old brick courthouse, 
the only structure that seemed un- 
changed to the wanderer. Entering the 
ornate hotel building, that had taken 
the place of a well-remembered livery 
barn, Homer registered, and leaving 
his bag in the care of the clerk went 
out again into the brilliant streets. 
“There’s nothing here for me,” he 
said to himself. “I'll go and have a 
look at the old place and then I’ll get 
out of here in the morning.” 


URNING away from the lights, Ho- 

mer began to climb the hill to the east. 
His sense of direction came to his aid, 
and he needed the inner guidance, for 
there were few landmarks. The houses 
were changed, much closer together, and 
the trees, if larger, were fewer in num- 
ber. Fences were gone and there were 
no longer great barns looming above 
modest cottages, but neat garages stood 
in rows along the alleys. At the top 
of the hill he paused and turned from 
the paved street into a narrower one, 
the snow-covered road showing few 
wheel marks. At the end of the blind 
street loomed an old-fashioned, two- 
story, square house, black and forbid- 
ding against the winter sky. Two dense 
cedars stood, one on either side of the 
entrance, and leafless shrubs crowded 
at their feet. There was no sign of 
life about the place, save a dim light 
showing beneath the drawn blinds in a 
room at the rear of the house. 

“This hasn’t changed, at least,” 
thought Homer, as he stood looking. 
But there was no stirring of joy at the 
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Pictures of the interior as it was 


He 


fact. 
in his boyhood came to him. 
membered, too, that cedars 
made a cooling shade hot days, 
though they were but little trees. He 
had not thought them gloomy then. 
Other recollections came crowding till 
he felt them too painful to bear. “Why 
did I come?” he asked himself impa- 
tiently. “One can never go back. The 
past is dead and there is nobody that 
cares any more.” 

Just about to 
back on the house a strange thing hap- 
Outlined in glowing lights of 


re- 


the had 


in 


he was turn his 


as 


pened. 
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red and green, with a white, refulgent 
star in the topmost branch and shining 
baubles hanging from the branches, a 
little Christmas tree suddenly appeared 
on the porch of the dark, old house. 
Homer stared in surprise and marveled 
at the unexpected beauty in that dis- 
spot. Somewhere in the interior 
house a hand had touched the 
magic key that illuminated the 

There had always been a tree in the 
Not one made brilliant by 


mal 
of the 


+ 


tree. 
old days. 
electricity, of course, and never was it 


placed on the porch. It had 
stood in the corner of the living-room 


always 
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Parker Duofold Duette—$8, $8.50 
and $11 according to size— 
Satin-lined Gift Case included in Sets 
Pen, $5 and $7; Pencil, $3, $3.50 and $4 


The Chief Attraction 
at Christmas Headquarters 





Parker 
Duofold Duette 





in Satin-Lined Gift Case de luxe 


ER early—for as Christmas nears, there'll 
be standing room only at the counters where 


Parker Duofold Pens and Pencils are sold. 


Many late shoppers were turned away last year 
empty handed—the supply of these beautiful sets 
was wholly inadequate. If you were one of those, you 
know how true this is—how timely our caution to 
choose your Parker Duofolds ahead of all other gifts, 

No other pen and pencil set can take the place of 
the Parker Duofold Duette in the hearts and hopes 
of your loved ones. 

The shapely Black-tipped Lacquer-red Pen with 
Hand-size Grip, Free-Swinging Balance and 25-year 
Point. And to match it, the Hand-size Pencil] that 
turns lead OUT and IN. 

Now ready at all good pen counters, 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
Factory and General Officer: JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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and was lighted by the wavering glow 
of candles. His mother loved the 
Christmas tree and had always found 
a way to have one for her only boy. 
Together they had decked it year after 
year, until she died, and after that no 
one about the house had seemed to care 
any more. He remembered the succes- 
sion of elderly housekeepers who had 
complained of muddy feet and scolded 
if he were late for meals. The silent, 
troubled father, who seemed to forget 
his existence unless it was to reprove 
him for faults brought to parental at- 
tention by others. Then the gang had 
brought some comfort to his lonely 
heart and filled his thoughts with 
schemes for mischief, harmless enough 
most of it, but apt to be frowned on 
by sedate elders. The bitterest of all 
memories was struggling for recogni- 
tion again, but the Christmas tree con- 
quered and Homer hastened up the 
walk to the door and rapped softly. 

A shuffling step sounded in the hall, 
and as the door opened slowly an old 
man stood framed in the shaded light 
of the interior. He was very tall, but 
bent with years and his tumbled, white 
hair stood out like a halo about his 
face. He peered questioningly at Ho- 
mer. 

“Come in, Sir,” he said. “I suppose 
you’re the gentleman Mr. Toby was ex- 
pecting about the insurance business. 
He said you might be in town tonight, 
but he has gone out with Mrs. Toby 
—she is my niece—to finish their 
Christmas buying. They won’t be late 
and I’d enjoy a chat with you, though 
I can’t see your face. Nothing but 
shapes and darkness and light get to 
me any more; it’s cataracts the doctors 
say.” 

“Thank you,” said Homer, “I will be 
glad to come in awhile—and wait.” 

“Then I’ll just take you to my own 
room and not Florence’s parlor. It’s 
all right, but when I’m alone I like to 
sit among my own things.” 

The old man led the way down the 
hall and Homer followed. The room 
they entered was lighted only by the 
red coals of fire through the transpar- 
ent doors of a baseburner, but the glow 
was bright enough for Homer to recog- 
nize many objects. He caught his 
breath at the sight of a woven blue 
and white coverlid on a couch in the 
corner—his mother had treasured it as 
the work of her grandmother. Behind 
the glass of the tall, old secretary were 
books over which he had pored as a 
child: “David Copperfield,” which had 
succeeded “Jack the Giant Killer” in 
his affections; and there was the old 
“Natural History” with pictures of 
strange animals between its covers. 


The clock on the shelf, the pictures on 
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the wall, the very patchwork quilt that 
lay folded across the old man’s white 
bed, were part of his youth. 

“Sit down, Sir,” said the host. 

Homer obeyed the hospitable request 
and then, realizing that he had not 
spoken a word since accepting the invi- 
tation to enter, sought for some com- 
monplace to explain his presence. The 
words would not come and in confusion 
he blurted out the thought in his mind: 
The little Christmas tree, why was it 
on the porch and glowing with light 
where no one but a chance passerby 
might see? 

“It’s a sort of new custom they’re 
taking up in York this winter. The 
Rotary Club wanted everybody to have 
one in front of their houses. Mr. Toby 
didn’t think much of the idea. He’s a 
nice fellow, but practical, and he said 
it would be better to take the money 
the tree and lights would cost and buy 
coal for poor folks—though we don’t 
have many. But I liked the notion, 
though I can’t see much myself, and I 
told Florence to get the tree and have 
it fixed and I’d pay the bill. There 
aren’t any others in this part of town, 
though over on west hill, and by the 
college, lots of people have them. 

“I thought myself there might be 
people in the street who needed the 
Christmas tree more than those inside, 
and the Christmas tree at the door 
would be sort of a sign—but you’ll 
hardly understand me there.” 

“Yes,” Homer’s voice was husky. “I 
think perhaps I do, though I’m not just 
sure.” 

“Since I’ve lost my eyes and can no 
longer read or write I have had time 
to think. When my wife was living 
she always fixed a tree for our boy. 
But after she died I was too selfish in 
my sorrow to do what I thought were 
foolish things to please a child. And 
when he was sixteen I lost him too.” 

“Did he die too?” stammered 
Homer. 


HE old man did not seem to notice 

his guest’s emotion. “No, he’s living, 
somewhere, though I don’t know his 
address just now. I lost him because 
I was cold and unsympathetic and ig- 
norant of boys. I let him run wild 
and when he got into trouble I gave 
him money and told him to go, that I 
never wanted to see his face again. 
And I never have—perhaps I never will 
now.” 

“But, Father!” cried the younger 
man. “I didn’t do the THING you all 
thought I did. I was pretty bad, but 
you forgot I was my mother’s son and 
couldn’t do that! It was another fel- 
low, an older boy, but a pal, and I 
couldn’t tell on him. I’ve come back 
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to York after twenty-five years bec use 
I’ve been thinking, too, and I wa ted 
to tell you the truth.” 

He had forgotten all caution, th. 
sire to conceal his identity, the pos. bj 
effect of the shock on his aged fat: , 
But the elder man showed no sig 
surprise, though he trembled at 
word “father.” 

“I know you didn’t do it, Fran 
The truth came out at the trial and 
the judge was merciful to Dick becau 
he was young too. He’s lived it dow: 
long ago, but I have never been able to 
live down what I did and I’ve paid fo: 
it in years of loneliness. Of late I've 
been believing that some day you'd 
come home again, though I’d tried in 
vain to find you. That’s why I wanted 
to put the Christmas tree at the door. 
I thought if you didn’t see it, perhaps 
some other lost boy would. I knew it 
was your step on the porch tonight, 
and though I couldn’t see you, can’t 
see you now, for that matter—I wanted 
to get you in the house before you went 
away again. Toby did expect a caller 
and that helped me out.” 

An hour later, when the genial Toby 
came home with Florence, with the 
fruits of their evening shopping, the 
two men were still sitting in the red 
glow of the fire. The elder man looked 
up at his niece with a smile. “Flor- 
ence, your cousin Francis has come 
home for Christmas. If you will get 
us some pillows and blankets he’s going 
to sleep on the couch beside my bed 
tonight, so we can talk all night if we 
want to. We’ve still a good deal left 
to say. Tomorrow evening his wife and 
daughter will be here on No. 41—we’ve 
just telegraphed. Do you think we 
could have a late Christmas dinner for 


ence?” 


* * * * * * * 

A speeding taxicab carried Francis 
Homer, his wife and little daughter 
swiftly to the house on the hill on the 
evening of Christmas Day. The little 
girl’s eyes were eager and sharp and 
she exclaimed at the sight of the illu- 
minated trees in the door yards and on 
the porches of houses they passed. 
When her father lifted her to the 
ground before the old home, where a 
white-haired man stood on the porch 
beside a lighted tree, the child cried: 
“Why, there’s one here, too! This is 
the funniest town I ever saw, putting 
their poor Christmas trees out in the 
cold!” 

“Martha,” responded her father, 
“this isn’t a funny town at all. It is 
the dearest old town in all the world, 
and wherever we live, Mother and you 
and I, we’re always going to have 2 
Christmas tree on the front porch 
That is the best possible place for « 
Christmas tree.” 
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The One Cent Lady 


(Continued from page 19.) 


home, Napoli,” among them. 
e were a few words, but those who 
‘lose to the barrenness of life have 
need of speech and understand 
kly. Month after month the 
ple friendship grew and nothing 
ie in to mar or spoii its beauty. 
[hen one afternoon in December, the 
e Cent Lady was crossing the pave- 
nt to the Square. Suddenly she felt 

. weary to go on. She espied one 
mpty seat in the shade and she man- 
ged to reach it, sitting down limply. 
he people were hurrying home. It was 
the Holiday season. Youth and age 
were heavily laden with bundles. All 
ibout her they poured in their desire 
to reach their homes and their friends 
and those who were dear to them. But 
the One Cent Lady sat very still. She 
watched with misting eyes the dancing 
fountain of the Square. 

Across the street the red-cheeked man 
watched her for some time. Then he 
motioned to his partner and leaving the 
stand he went over to her. 

“This is very kind of you,” she said 
slowly, as if she had been expecting him. 
She smiled sweetly but wanly, saying, 
“Will you take me home?” 

The next day she did not come—nor 
the next. 

The third day came and still she did 
not appear, although the blue eyes and 
the dark eyes about the fruit stand 
watched steadily. With a troubled face 
the thin, bent man put on his coat and 
carefully brushing it with his coat 
sleeve, and smoothing out his wrinkled 
cap, he set off with a big bag of his 
choicest grapes in his hand. 
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He found that he would not need 
them, now. They told him kindly at 
the door, that she had died that morn- 
ing. Was he the fruit-stand man? She 
had left a little parcel for him; they 
would get it if he would wait. 

The little bent man waited, speech- 
less, with his cap in one hand and his 
bag of choicest grapes in the other. 

When he returned to the fruit stand 
and told his sad story, the two of them 
with tender, reverent hands opened the 
package and then sat down and cried 
like children. It was a small Neapoli- 
tan water color. It had been the sole 
ornament of the owner’s room. There | 
was a slip of paper that they discovered | 
which said, “For the two friends who 
helped to brighten my days.” 

Needless to say there was no more 
fruit sold that day. The two partners 
closed up their stand, and, taking more 
than a week’s profit, they went to the 
wonderful florist on the avenue and 
purchased a great armful of snowy- 
white roses—roses such as only Cali- 
fornia’s sun knows how to whiten— 
roses such as were rarely if ever seen 











in the dingy old house where the One 


Cent Lady lay, as still and as white | 


as they. 


Now the little bit of color that was | 


her gift still hangs framed and pro- 
tected inside the fruit stand at the 
corner. There are a few passers-by 
who know the story of the wonderful 
friendship. There are many who look 
merely on the surface of things and 
some who aver that the big city by 
the Golden Gate is altogether cold, 
heartless, and unlovely. 


The Love of the City 


(Continued from page 15.) 


were the only requisite. In the past 
some aspirants have had not much more 
than their birth to commend them. 

At any rate, America is safe enough 
as far as presidential aspirants go. It 
is the inability of the democracy, if we 
may use the simple term to describe 
our form of government—which we all 
like to call such at times because the 
term is so all-inclusive—to choose effi- 
cient men in the smaller places of polit- 
ical life, wherein the danger lies. It is 
on the rocks of partisanship that cities 
fail. Men of strong party lines, yet of 
fine community vision, oftentimes stand 
for a neutral character around whom 
warring factions may be gathered, al- 
though they know that during his ad- 
ministration no constructive city pol- 
icies will be planned or fashioned. This 
hopeless condition has occurred so often 
that there has developed in a good 
many quarters, the love of the city- 





manager plan of city and town govern- 
ment, in the hope that this form of 
government will take “politics,” mean- | 
ing a lack of courage or power to | 
choose the right candidate, out of muv- | 
nicipal governing activities. 

Chambers of Commerce have backed 
this new movement in some cases be- 
cause the men of the leading par- 
ties who form the civic bodies consider 
this a way out. The very existence of 
the civic organization has come through 
the blight, if it may be called such, of 
partisan politics. It is a good thing 
for men to belong to political parties. 
Ours is a government of laws produced 
through custom and discussion and no 
better form will be devised for a de- 
mocracy than the discussion of pro- 
posed laws and governmental policies 
oy political groups. But for the most 
part the complications of civilization, 
commercial and industrial, make us too 
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RANSFER 
time will reveal 


your files in 





their true light and 

| supply the reason for all 

| your past troubles—lost 
letters and delays in filing and find 
ing — that have caused annoyance 
and expense. Flat manila folders | 
will not take care of excess corres- | 
pondence and remain upright in the 
filing cabinet. Their indexes slip out 
of sight and they fail miserably to 
hold ther contents in a neat, orderly 
manner. 

| NOW’, when correspondence is to 

| be transferred, is the time to try a 

| file pocket of special construction, 

| designed to eliminate these evils. | 
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VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


are the answer. They will expand 
as the papers increase. They always 
stand upright in the filing cabinet 
with their index tabs in plain view 
| Constructed of “Paperoid,” a pure 
rope stock, they will outlast twenty, 
or more, flat manila folders. 


CAN BE USED IN ANY 
VERTICAL FILING SYSTEM 
| Send the coupon below for a FREE 


VERTEX Pocket for trial in your | 
own files. No further obligation. | 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. A | 
Durable Filing Containers | 


| 925 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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Please send for examination and trial a free 

sample of Bushnell’s ‘““VERTEX"’ Paperoid File 

Pocket, as described in December Rotarian. 
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925 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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independent of governmental causes ex- 
cepting for a short time each year. The 
necessity of winning political battles 
places an over-emphasis on platform 
planks. Efficient men in both parties 
realize that this over-emphasis often 
lestroys fine community _ policies. 
Hence, the civic organization to keep 
these policies intact. 


T IS true, we don’t want any more 

Government than is necessary. We 
probably have too much as it is. How- 
ever, in a democracy it takes the same 
kind of intelligence as under any other 
form to produce in a city a continuing 
constructive policy. Someone must be 
thinking of policies aside from the re- 
muneration-interested office-holder. Pol- 
icies, often of the soundest, are many 
times broken down by the quick 
changes that occur through political 
turnovers. For instance, a Democratic 
mayor may establish a sound park- 
building policy. After a first or second 
term he is defeated. Most likely, the 
Republican who is elected, knowing that 
two or three years is but a short time 
in the life of the city, will neglect this 
admirable park policy and turn to some- 
thing else to commend himself to the 
voters for re-election. Several years, 
or a generation of this, convinces the 
thinking public that the city is develop- 
ing in a slipshod and inaccurate man- 
ner. There is no better general illus- 
tration of the desire to hold office as 
against the general good than the lack 
of cohesiveness between the large city 
and its satellite boroughs and towns. 
Nearly every metropolitan area in the 
United States is arrested in its develop- 
ment by the shortsightedness of the 
political leaders of the smaller places 
whose desires to control the offices have 
interfered with and interrupted all- 
embracing plans for highway and park- 
way developments, waterworks and 
sewer programs, transportation sys- 
tems and the like. In truth, if it were 
not for the fact that commerce and in- 
dustry can in a private way provide 
gas, water, transportation, telephone 
service and the like, for the small town 
and borough, which it seems easy for 
the large city of itself to do, many of 
the smaller communities which still 
wish to maintain an independent polit- 
ical life would be more of a _ hodge- 
podge than they are. The only thing 
to. commend some of these municipali- 
ties is the state highways that run 
through them. 

Leading men in the dominant polit- 
ical parties, in the larger city as well 
as small, see that many of our political 


practices are unsound. Hence the 


Chamber of Commerce with leadership 
that wish the municipality to progress 
along systematic educational, health, 
business and moral lines. 


And a finer 
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citizenship is the underlying motive of 
these organizations. 

While they perform trade services, 
they are not trade organizations. They 
are not Booster Clubs, although that 
name is often given to them. Pro- 
moters of them and leadership in them 
are afraid of the title “Booster” for 
well they know from experience that 
the organization must win its way to 
confidence by dealing with the funda- 
mental requisites of a successful city 
if it is to retain a strong following of 
active, doing, intelligent men through- 
out the years. 

It will be found that the norm of 
the Chamber of Commerce is training 
for citizenship and so develop in the 
population of the community a true 
and abiding love for the city. Of 
course, it must be understood that this 
training is in its own membership and 
is not an educational policy laid on the 
community. No. The training is for 
men of commercial, industrial and pro- 
fessional life, men of action, who can 
be gathered together for the purpose of 
considering and working for, problems 
that affect the general good. 

If it may be said that the love of 
the city is a lost art in the United 
States, more blame must rest on the 
shoulders of the successful commercial, 
industrial, and professional men than 
on any other groups. In these groups 
the love of the city should be strongest 
because the city has been good to them. 
Yet, how rare is it that a successful 
commercial, industrial or professional 
man ever leaves any bequest to the city 
of his birth or the city in which he has 
received his early education at least, or 
in which he has made his money? 

A review of the philanthropic be- 
quests throughout the United States 
each year is a sad picture as it relates 
to bequests for purely municipal pur- 
poses. Private schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, orphanages, hospitals, and 
such like institutions receive large gifts 
but rarely anything is given in grati- 
tude to the city itself. 

This is a strange commentary on a 
democracy, for one thing that ought to 
come of success that depends somewhat 
on the community is communal gra‘i- 
tude. Men make their wealth in, and 
out of, the community. No great 
wealth can be accumulated without a 
community of souls. Why is it then 
that so little of the wealth that others 
helped to create is turned back to the 
community itself? Taxes? Of course. 
But they are a duty. Men are not 
generous to the community which has 
done so much for them. 

One of the answers is that men have 
lost faith in the city. Partisanship in 
city politics has so impressed itself on 
persons of a practical turn of mind 
with the city’s inefficiency and waste- 
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fulness that they leave no endowm.»: 
because the political office-holder 
employee are too wasteful and cha 

too often, to be trusted. This ma: 
an erroneous idea but the fact o 
lack of endowments indicates me 
cause and this one is perhaps as poo 
as any. This lack of such bequests 
been a fact for a long time. 

One striking instance of this lack of 
faith is the bequest of $5,009 made by 
Benjamin Franklin to the city of Bos. 
ton. Poor Richard, experienced )«\i- 
tician that he was, in leaving that sum 
to the Hub city provided that the trus- 
teeship lie jointly with the city and the 
officers of a Boston church. It may be 
said that practical men realize that th 
city should raise all its revenues by 
taxation for its current needs. Hoy 
ever, that is not a good excuse for th 
money might be left very well for finc- 
arts purposes such as libraries, monu 
ments, mural decorations in public 
buildings, arches for parkways and 
anything of the purely aesthetic as dif 
ferentiated from the purely practical. 


T= love of the city, so well incul 
cated in children in the schools 
seems to disappear as they approach 


adult age. Not only love of the city 
but faith in it. Why do so many dis 
trust it? Why is the derogatory re- 


mark so often made, “Oh, you can’t 
trust those fellows in the City Hall?” 

It is essential that Chambers of 
Commerce should be working with men 
of commercial, industrial, and profes- 
sional ability to encourage them to have 
a more hopeful view of the city. The 
Chamber of Commerce leadership 
knows that men of ability and capacity 
should give advice from their business 
experience as to community policies. It 
is necessary that these organizations 
see that the political parties place 
capable men in nomination and_ not 
make nominations simply because a 
man is popular in lodges, fraternities, 
country clubs, and social organizations. 

Democracies will die if they do not 
learn how to choose their efficient men. 
There is some direction in this and has 
been, in the larger cities. Two things 
seemingly at variance have made New 
York City the great metropolis it is. 
These two things have been the exist- 
ence of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York since 1768 and 
the continuity of Tammany Hall sinc: 
1776. 

With its keen knowledge and support 
of fundamental port and city policies, 
the first organization has been an im 
portant factor in the life of the great 
city. Tammany, whatever its critics 
might say of it, has rarely in its exist 
ence nominated inefficient men for of 
fice; that is, men incapable to do th 
job if elected. New Orleans, though 
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ally the port of entry and 


ge Serge 
ex the United States is not so 
he in the early days disease epi- 


ravished that port. New York’s 
alth regulations for over a cen- 
ve been sound and have worked 
that port’s development and suc- 
Charles F. Murphy asked a dele- 
of Italians to name an Italian 
udgeship. He refused to accept 
st man named saying though he 
yopular, he was incapable. The 
man named received the nom- 
umber of Commerce leadership 
much discontent with the govern- 

t of cities; and worse, lack of faith 

n them so well illustrated by the action 
wealthy men when they die, who 
no bequests to them. For, if effi- 

nt men were chosen for the govern- 
1ent of cities men of wealth would be 


yroud to give back part of their wealth | 
for the practical things of the city to | 


city shine as though set 


Democracies do not know 


make that 

na hill. 
how to choose their efficient men. 
shall this fault in democracy, or gov- 
rnment by representation, be over- 


come? 


‘THE United States does well with the 

unfit. Natural selection cannot be 
charged against us as a nation. Note 
how well we guard the rights of mur- 
derers sometimes apparently forgetting 
all the Our 


about victims. 


How | 


state | 


prisons have become so habitable that | 


habitual one would think, 
have become that is 
easier way to earn bread and board. 

Our 
institutions are surrounded with parks 
ind fine entertainments are provided 
for the inmates. Defectives and the 
insane are, with some exceptions, well 
cared for and adequately housed. “The 
living up side 


criminals, 
so because 
eleemosynary 


correctional and 


heroes and heroines 
streets” striving to honestly make ends 
of the absolutely 


meet, irrespective 


the | 


poverty-stricken and the generally in- | 


efficient must surely have just a bit of | 


righteous grudge against the massing 
of wealth on one hand and the fine 
care the community takes of the in- 
effective on the other. Surely they get 
to believe that being honest and God- 
fearing they, too, are entitled to their 
bread and board. 

What shall be done for the efficient 
who lack the chance or opportunity? 
And what can be done to create an ex- 
ceptionally brilliant group of efficient 


men and women who, because the city 





has helped them, will return that help | 


a hundredfold later? What shall the 
democracy do to create and recognize 
its efficient men? 


There has always been the idea in 
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America that the efficient man will find 
himself. That, finding himself, there is 
opportunity enough for him to 
That is true only to a certain extent. 
Civilization has become so complex that 


succeed. 


we have reached a point where the ef- 
ficient man should be sought out and be 
helped so he may find a place where his 
efficiency will function for himself and 
indirectly for the benefit of the State. 


In other words, if the State is using 
extreme measures to care for the in- 
effective and to protect him, it also 
should seek out the effective and see 


that his effectiveness is developed for 
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the indirect benefit of the State itself. 


if this theory is sound for a democ 
racy to follow, then the State ought to 
seek out the potential profes 


or the commercial and industrial leader, 


sional man, 


and do as much for him on the one side 
as it does for the ineffective and defec 
tive on the other. 


Here is a great field for the philan 


thropists as well as the State. It is 
true that what is being suggested ha 
been done already in part but the claim 


here is for a national policy. 
Today in the high schools of Mo 
tana a student may develop fine ability 
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in textile designing. That talent is lost 
to the nation if the student or his 
family lack the financial ability to take 
advanage of the textile schools of the 
East to complete the education. On 
the other hand, the same is true of the 
student in the East who develops 
ability in the rudiments of mining. 

Exceptional ability in any form that 
develops in high schools whether that 
ability indicates that further higher 
training should be given in the fine arts 
or the useful arts, should be especially 
trained at the expense of the State for 
the resultant benefit that the training 
in efficiency would be for the State as 
a whole. 

Local and State boards of education, 
especially local boards, should include 
in their appropriations a sufficient sum 
to send the exceptional student to the 
higher institutions of education at the 
expense of the State, whether that 
student comes from a poor family or 
rich family. There should be no State 
demands of service from these students. 
They should be permited to go out into 
the business and professional life of the 
country and win their way by ability or 
fail by their inability to convert their 
education into action. 


In time the country would have a 
strong group of educated men and 
women from rich families and poor, 
who would be the state’s contribution 
to its own potential efficiency. Here 
would be a group working independ- 
ently of politics for continuingly pro- 


gressive state policies. They certainly 


ticular branch and the whole. The 
complete emblem signifies the club’s 
purpose—keeping the wheels in motion. 

Any Rotarian will recognize these 
objectives listed in the Wheel Club’s 
constitution: “The encouragement of 
(a) the most worthy of all ideals, that 
of service; (b) the development of ac- 
quaintance as an opportunity for serv- 
ice; (c) the application of the ideals of 
service by each member toward his de- 
partment and the business of his em- 
ployer; (d) cooperation between all de- 
partments for the common good, and 
(e) the advancement of understanding, 
good will, and friendship among the 
members. 

Any Rotarian will also recognize the 
source of some of the by-laws, for in- 
stance that requiring strict attendance 
and providing for a fine of $1 from 
each absent member and a fine of 10 
cents from any member arriving late. 
But one of these by-laws—and it was 
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would do this out of gratitude. Note 
the fine group of citizens produced by 
West Point and Annapolis. Even when 
these graduates go back into private 
life they can invariably be depended on 
for a keen interest in State policies. 
That the world hadn’t given a man 
a chance would be eliminated from the 
catalogue of kicks which the unsuccess- 
ful rhan generally has made for his lack 
of getting on in the world. The state- 
created man of letters, physicians, 
dentists, lawyers, merchants, manufac- 
turers, and other men of action would 
be the answer to the discontented, the 
sour, and the habitually sore man. 


*“HAMBERS of Commerce would find 
in such men the leadership they 
need. Here would be a group who would 
study the causes of democracy dispas- 
sionately. Their words would have 
weight despite the fact that they might 
belong to political parties. .Such prod- 
ucts of the State would be listened to 
because they surely would not be 
charged with being the children of 
selfishness and good fortune. Am- 
bitious boys and girls could be inspired 
in their aspirations by a State that 
would recognize them. 

What other method and better could 
be devised by which the democracy 
would find its efficient men? 

If Chambers of Commerce in their 
quest for a doing and thinking com- 
munity citizenship could adopt as a 
national program the policy to have at 
least one-half dozen boys and girls 
chosen for higher education from every 


The Wheel Club 


(Continued from page 23.) 


passed. unanimously—is unique. This 
covers the question of dues and reads: 
“Dues: there shall be no dues. If 
funds are needed they shall be raised 
by special assessment after being 
passed by a majority vote.” 

Each Monday evening the Wheel 
Club meets at the ranch café. After 
the free three-course dinner is disposed 
of, cigars are lit and the members dis- 
cuss their respective problems. The 
three Miller brothers and W. H. 
Vanselous, owner of a large adjoining 
ranch, are honorary members. George 
L. Miller, the youngest brother, says 
of the Wheel Club: “The best results 
we have had are in a greater coopera- 
tion among department heads. The 
meetings allow each man to discuss his 
own troubles and solicit the assistance 
of other department heads in getting 
better results. We believe the efficiency 
of our departments has been increased 
fifty per cent, and we find a better feel- 
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local high school each year b _ |p¢4) 
boards of education, we should s: art oy 
a program of the state choos 
efficient men. 

Local philanthropists could he! such 
a program if the local boards wer 
tardy. It is true that many free 
scholarships are now in existence which 


apparently help towards this end. By; 
the policy aimed at is a national one 
with the definite object of establishing 
the fundamental fact that the demo 
racy has the courage to see and say 


that there are grades to menta! ca- 
pacity and doing efficiency. Will a de 
mocracy ever admit this? 

Sending a half dozen boys and girl: 
a year to the technical, scientific, art, 
and cultural schools would cost each 
high-school district but several thou- 
sand dollars a year. Men searching for 
some plan of endowments could help 
these cities by doing this. However, 
the point is to adopt a national policy 
whereby the democracy can choose its 
efficient men. Democracy must be 
taught how to choose and recognize ef- 
ficiency, to set up its own standards, or 
we wallow in the chaos of the deadly 
average as some peoples are wallowing 
today. 

As organizations of efficient profes- 
sional, commercial, and industrial men, 
Chambers of Commerce are facing the 
inquiry as to what they are doing. 
Here is one thing they might endeavor 
to do—lead efficient men into service 
for the community and lead the com- 
munity into the selection of efficient 
men for service. 


ing exists among the men. I think it 
one of the best things we have ever 
done on the ranch. We must now rely 
solely on our department heads since 
we can no longer give personal super- 
vision. Each man is responsible for his 
particular department and we must de- 
pend on his ability to make good.” 
Rotarians will wonder what sort of 
problems come up at these Wheel Club 
meetings. Well, of course, there is 4 
wide range of affairs to draw from. 
For instance, suppose your own Rotary 
club were called upon to decide at one 
meeting how the various committees 
might best cooperate to get the best 
cross-breedings of various kinds of na- 
tive corn, nuts, fruits, cattle and vege- 
tables with those of other sections of 
America or of foreign lands? Then 
when some valuable suggestions had 
been made on those points, the next 
thing to be decided were the best mcth- 
ods of caring for herds of bu‘alo, 
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elk, and sundry cages of 
coyotes, bear, etc.? Then on 
| that someone brought up the 


f an impending two-week visit | 


rong of college students, or the 

f a terrapin race at the annual 
up? To cap the climax someone 
ight come in with plans for a 
ystem of accounting, a new movie 
or some problem in connection 
the care of three hundred Indians, 
jual number of cowboys and cow- 


girs, and divers Arabs, Cossacks, 


\ eros, and natives of Turkestan—or | 
the matter of preserving some fifteen 


acres of canvas and its lashings! 


here are endless 


ing material for study of the changes 
the ’70s when Col. George W. 
Miller’s cattle were pastured on the old 
Cherokee Strip. 
ernment land was leased by cattlemen 

at 2 to 5 cents per acre per annum, and 
it was not till "93 when the land was 
opened to settlement that Col. Miller 
secured tracts of land along the Salt 
Fork river—and the 101 Ranch had its 
start. 

Now great herds of pure-bred stock 
graze peacefully where once longhorns 
were herded along the Chisholm trail, 
and the Indian twirls the dials on his 
radio set. But on this great ranch— 
last of the ranger kingdoms—they pre- 
serve some of the form as well as the 
spirit of the old West. The transition 
was more or less inevitable, but it re- 
mains for such organizations as the 
Wheel Club to preserve the best of the 
old, to amalgamate that best with the 
work of the present. 


since 


“It’s a Wise Father—” 


(Continued from page 13) 
up-bringing system. The old-time 
parent was more inclined to hold his 
children off at a stern arms- 
length with what was then fondly 
believed to be parental dignity. 
Let’s be truthful—let’s call it by its 
right name, self-defense. The parental 
policy of those days was largely bluff. 
The parent felt in duty bound to pre- 
tend he was all-wise and all-powerful. 
The little ones were encouraged to look 
up at the father with awe, and wonder 
how “one small head could carry all he 
knew.” 

That day is gone. And it is just as 
well, though in some instances we have 
not happily adjusted ourselves to the 
new relation. It has come as a sur- 
prise to most of us. But it is a part 
of the world’s progress, development, 
and improvement. Parents have to «o 
on their merits nowadays. There is less 


interesting pos- | 
bilities, and surely the meetings of | 
Wheel Club must furnish interest- | 


In those days the gov- | 
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| of flogging. There is more of reason- 
| ing. And when reasoning is reason- 


able, it is a good thing. 

By reasoning I do not mean arguing. 
It is wise to demand first, intelligence 
on our own part in deciding what or- 
ders we shall ask them to obey. ‘“Chil- 
dren, obey your parents.” Parents be 
worth obeying! “Honor thy father and 
thy mother.” Parents, deserve the 
honor! Get the obedience first and 
then, and not till then, is the time for 
explanation. Many a home has been 
turned into a debating hall, in which 
the youngsters soon develop an argu- 
mentative power vastly exceeding that 
of the parents. Such homes are never 
happy. The parents feel they have no 
children, and the children know they 
are mighty hardup for parents. 

Yes, the parents of today have to go 
on their merits. The days of ancestral 
bluffing are over. It means more to b2 
a parent today than it ever meant be- 
fore. Our children stand close and look 
at us unabashedly, with X-ray eyes. 
They are not impressed unless we are 
impressive. There is nothing else in the 
world more utterly unfoolable than a 
child. And if, looking through us with 
X-ray eyes, they discover - nothing 
much, we are out of luck, and so are 
Heaven pity poor, inadequately 
parented children! 


N ORDER to make our children think 

we are decent, we have to go to all the 
trouble of being decent; in order that 
they may believe we have good sense, 
we have to have it and use it; in order 
to impress upon them the superiority of 
our intelligence, our intelligence must 
actually be superior to theirs; to make 
them believe we are honest, we have to 
spare no pains and no temporary sacri- 
fices to be honest; to teach them to be 
truthful, we must tell them the truth 
without subterfuge or equivocation; in 
order that they may believe that we 
believe the law of one’s land should be 
obeyed, then we must consistently set 
the example; in order to make them 
believe we believe in religion, we have 
to have a religion and live it every day 
and every night under their unremit- 
ting inspection. 

That’s what it means to be a parent 
today! Some job! And only those 
who are wise enough to realize what it 
means and game to take the occasional 
gaff and brave to work unceasingly, 
should undertake it. For remember 
this: While you may undertake other 
jobs and let up on them now and then 
—get a vacation or even a sabbatical 
year once in awhile—when once you 
begin being a parent, you have taken 
on a job that you will work at, twenty- 
five hours a day, eight days in the 
week, thirteen months in the year and 
eleven years every decade! Once a 


Decembe;. 1995 
parent always a parent. Wh.» 
grow up and “get off your han: .” ,, 
what a joke we parents with ¢ ow, ms 
offspring know that “off your 
phrase to be!) they will still be 


your 
mind and your heart and—y ‘i 
soul! 

And theories! Ha! 

I have a friend—a very intima, 
friend—who recently told me this about 
his own affairs—and if it will help yoy 
believe it, I positively know e = 
syllable of this not-unusual case to be 


the truth: 

“IT have a boy just at the ag 
the stage at which, by the exercise of 
constant restraint, I refrain from kjj]J- 
ing him. The greatest restraining jn- 
fluence is my keen and grateful memory 
that when I was his age and in the 
same desperate plight, nobody killed 
me. I am telling him nothing—no use. 
He knows so much more than I know 
and than he will know ten and twenty 
years hence. But I am standing by, 
waiting until the next time he comes up 
for air—which he will, heaven bless him 
and then I'll tell him things and he’! 
listen. The Lord Almighty sends every 
one of us through that fool stage, for 
some inscrutable reason, and it is right 
or He wouldn’t do it. At that time of 
life a boy needs a father so badly he 
thinks he doesn’t need one—and that’s 
the last word in human neediness! It 
is a father’s business then to stand by 
tirelessly, with all the love and all th 
common-sense and all the patience and 
all the firmness and all the friendship 
in the world, waiting till the groping 
and newborn individual has found his 
own path—a path that was never ii 
the world before! 

“A boy then needs two things: In- 
telligent guidance when needed, and an 
equally intelligent letting alone when 
that is the proper medicine. And it 
takes almost the wisdom of God him- 
self on the part of the parent, some 
times, to decide which is the better 
course—wisdom to know and courage to 
act on the wisdom, when to follow wis- 
dom’s dictates seems brutally harsh to 
the one whose welfare is most vitally at 
stake. 

“This boy of mine,” went on my 
friend who loves boys, “was doing rot- 
ten work in school. He had got a chauf- 
feur’s license, and from that time on, 
that boy’s education suffered an almost 
fatal attack of monoxide gas. Hi 
thought of nothing but the car and how 
he could get it and what he could «0 
when he got it. I reasoned with him 
I had always ‘been a pal’ to him. [| had 
overdone the ‘be a pal’ business unt! 
I wasn’t much more to him than an 
easy mark and a valet who wou!’ 
on being nice to him under all circum- 
stances. Could he respect an affection- 
ate flunky? Think it over! Heaven 
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e thought it over a lot since 

y ‘kindness’ had been cruelty. 

king-to I gave him now and then 

ito one of his ears which he was 

t to wash, and out at the other 

(Since that, he got interested in 

|, and we have to hold him to keep 

from serubbing his skin off, and 

could shave with the creases in his 

ers). He failed in three of his 
| examinations. What to do! 

You see, I had been operating on a 

ry. I had a sort of conglomeration 
Madame So-and-Sos system and 
f-determination and other ‘hooey’ 
running in my mind, all of my ideas 
based on my own sentimental dread 

f causing the boy a moment’s discom- 
fort. Lord, the trouble I was building 
up for him by my laxness of discipline! 
He was growing less happy, more be- 
wildered, more drunk with his own 
unbridled will, every day. Personally, 
| was worse dazed than he was. I kept 
looking at the big fellow who was once 
my little loving pal, and saying to my- 
self, ‘What’s this! What’s this! I sort 
of expected to wake up and find it a 
dream that I had a rebellious young 
man on my hands; rebellious and un- 
controlled at the age of the greatest 
physical temptation and susceptibility 
to evil influence. I was helpless. 

“No, I wasn’t—for the boy’s mother 
was there! She had been watching 
agonizedly and disapprovingly for 
years at what I was doing through my 
coddling palship. It had been beautiful 
at first and fine for both the boy and 
me, but she saw the place where things 
should have been modified, long before 
I did. I used every precaution the 
highbrow theorists knew, but the boy 
went on, unhappy, self-willed, and un- 
changed. Then this angel of light 
whom I had told to keep out because, 
while ‘a woman can raise a girl, it takes 
a man to raise a boy’—this patient 
soul, too heroically in love with her own 
son to see his father make a mess of 
him by trying to do the whole job 
alone, stepped into the breach: 

“*You haven’t succeeded,’ she said. 
‘May I try?’ 

“*Go to it,’ I said. 
have mercy on your soul. 
‘under new management.’ 

“She went to it. She restricted the 
boy’s use of the car to cases of abso- 
lute necessity and times when he was 
told, without a preliminary request on 
his part, that he could have it—never 
without permission. He was told that 
if he got below ‘good’ on his school re- 
port, a goodly sum was to be taken 
from his allowance for each such mark. 
The boy laughed and wanted to know 
if she knew ‘any more funny jokes.’ She 
didn’t tell him she meant what she said. 
That is a thing that must be demon- 
strated instead of said, to be convincing. 


‘And the Lord 
He is now 
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“The next report the boy brought , 


home and carelessly tossed on her writ- 
ing desk looked like the German war 
debt. That week he had to go on ex- 
tremely short rations. You see, I had 
been scared into seeing my mistake, by 
this time, and was humble. I stood 
right by the one who had not only the 
right idea of discipline, but the cour- 
age,—for the sake of her wiser love,— 
to enforce it. That week the boy pretty 
much hated us both. He thought his 
parents were a ‘washout.’ 

He felt as sorry for himself as if he 
were a double orphan. But he saw a 
great light. He went to work. And 
now, to make a long story shorter than 
the details would make it, he speaks 
courteously to us, spends all his spare 
time studying, runs with the studious 
boys in school instead of the cheap 
‘sports,’ treats us both with a very sin- 
cere respect, has surprised his teachers 
almost to death, and is as proud as 
Punch over the fact that his life is 
safeguarded with two real parents, 
(one, I should say, although I am 
showing improvements!) who are do- 
ing teamwork for his benefit and who 
keep their ‘goats’ and refuse to worry 
over him, yet hold him right to the 
scratch!” 


‘T= friend of mine is right. You can- 

not, of course, use the same plan on 
your boy, for your case is not exactly 
parallel—there are no parallel cases 
where humans are concerned. But there 
is a wholesome hint that can guide to a 
general policy whose intelligent and in- 
dustrious modification can be made 
helpful in any case whatsoever. 

One of the main things about the 
father-son relation is the absolute 
necessity for the recognition on the 
part of the father of the moment when 
the boy quits being a boy and begins 
being a young man. It requires an al- 
most superhumanly wise father to 
know just which day in the lad’s life 
he must shake hands with him instead 
of kissing him when he goes away or 
comes home. 

I have written all this, fellow-par- 
ents, because I am desperately in love 
with a boy of my own, and am trying, 
at any personal sacrifice of so-called 
dignity, to be a competent father to 
him. I am not making the mistake— 
at least not now—of thinking I can be 
all the parents he needs. Boys were 
meant, according to the Almighty’s 
plan, to have a mother who could do 
necessary things a father couldn’t in 
the upbringing of a boy; just as girls 
need fathers as well as mothers to do 
the necessary things a mother cannot 
do in bringing up a girl. If the Lord 
had meant this to be a one-parent 
game, He would have made totally dif- 
ferent arrangements. Two is the 
quota; two parents are a quorum, when 
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World Wide Rotary!| 


The attention of readers of 
THE ROTARIAN is invited to 
the fact that there are several 
other Rotary publications to 
which they might also like to 
become subscribers. 


Rotary 


The monthly magazine of the 
Rotary Clubs in Great Britain 
and Ireland, where there are 
now approximately 200 clubs. 


La Nota Rotaria 


and 


Rotary 


Two excellent publications in 
the Spanish language. La Nota 
Rotaria is the publication of 
the clubs in Cuba and Rotary 
is the publication of the clubs 
in Spain. 


Il Rotary 


This is the publication of the 
Rotary clubs in Italy, and for 
any one reading Italian, this 
will prove to be a very inter- 
esting publication. 


Les Rotary Clubs de France 


The publication of the Rotary 
clubs in the Republic of France 
and a magazine which will be 
found very interesting to those 
who are able to read French. 
























Many Rotarians have children who 
as part of their school work are 
studying French, Spanish or Italian. 
Why not subscribe for one or more 
of these publications and have the 
younger members of the family read 
it and translate it to you? 


Exchange of International 
Courtesies! 


While THE ROTARIAN is particu- 
larly the magazine of the Rotary 
Clubs in the United States, Can- 
ada and Newfoundland, there are 
many Rotarians in all the other 25 
countries of Rotary who are sub- 
scribers to THE ROTARIAN. It 
would be a fine international cour- 
tesy for many Americans, Canadians 
or Newfoundlanders to subscribe to 
these other magazines. 


Subscriptions may be sent to Inter- 
national Headquarters whence they 
will be forwarded to the respective 
offices of these publications. 


Subscription Rates 


Rotary (English) 
La Nota Rotaria (Spanish) 
Rotary (Spanish) 
Il Rotary (Italian) 
Les Rotary Clubs de France 
(French) 


The advertising pages of these magazines 
afford opportunities for Americans, Cana- 
dians and others to place business adver- 
tisements. Inquiries regarding advertising 
in these publications may be sent to Inter- 
national Headquarters whence they will be 
forwarded to the respective publications. 
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the child’s welfare is the question be- 
fore the house. 

So, fellows, we. will go right on lov- 
ing the boy, and showing our love some- 
times so that the boy won’t recognize 
it until a good many wiser years later. 
And the kindest thing you can do to 
your boy, after having provided him 
with the right sort of mother, is to re- 
frain stubbornly from marrying your- 
self to any cut-and-dried theory, but 
give nature and both parents—and )par- 
ticularly the boy; for he, after all, has 
most at stake—a chance for him to 
make the right start in this world. 

And could I end an article without a 
touch of impromptu verse? Hardly! 


December, 1925 


So here is a bit that you may para. 
phrase somehow or other for your boy 
when he is old enough for the inev tabj, 
showdown: 


You never can cure me of loving yoy. 
lad, 
Whatever of wrong you do; 
I’ll ever be grieved when your sou! js 
sad, 
Ashamed if you prove untrue. 


But this is the object you well may 
attain— 
For many have done it, boy; 
You can keep my love from bringing 
me pain, 
And make it a constant joy! 


Tangier—and Romance 


(Continued from page 18.) 


fellow struggled and choked and tried 
his best not to cry; it was touching 
to see that Moorish baby fight to keep 
back his tears. A yell of laughter 
arose from the boys looking on and that 
was the last straw. He made no sound, 
but the big tears rolled down his cheeks. 
An Englishman strode out from the 
ring of onlookers, went over to the 
child, patted the small dark head and 
gave him a peseta; the laughter seemed 
to stop automatically. I think the child 
had neved held any money before. He 
turned it over, he threw it up and down, 
he rubbed it in the dirt until it shone. 
Presently when the tomtoms began to 
beat and his father danced again 
around the circle, holding out his bowl 
for money and smiling as centesimi 
were given him, an idea suddenly came 
to the little snake-charmer. He trotted 
up to his father and gave him the 
peseta. I never saw a prettier thing. 


Bet of all the sights of the market- 
place, the most fascinating was the 
old brown man who was telling the Ara- 
bian Nights’ stories. His auditors were 
gathered about him in an ellipse. They 
were absolutely intent, their eyes never 
left the narrator. In his brown robe 
and clean white turban, holding a staff 
in his hand, there was an inherent dig- 
nity about him. His face, with its 
countless fine wrinkles, was humorous 
and kindly. He had the dramatic gift 
as well, for merely from the inflec- 
tion of his voice, the ironic twist to 
his thin lips or the gravity of his de- 
meanor, it was easy to imagine the type 
of story. Our guide said that it took 
six months to finish the entire Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainment, telling the sto- 
ries for several hours on the two mar- 
ket days of each week. 
It is to them their magazines, their 
recent best-seller, their circulating li- 


brary, their moving-pictures, altogether 
in one. 

At every turn something caught our 
attention. The money-changers squat- 
ted in groups just outside the market 
place, shaking hats full of small coin 
and calling attention to themselves with 
a sound like a magnified humming. 

An impressionistic painter might 
have envied the gaiety of color in the 
trays of candy—pink, magenta, orange, 
saffron. When a child came to buy, the 
vendor carelessly brushed off the 
swarming bees and broke off.a piece. 

The little donkeys seemed as much 
a part of the scene as the people. They 
come in from al] the surrounding coun- 
try, loaded with fruit, grass, grain, 
charcoal, all manner of things to sell at 
the market. The grain market, the 
fruit and vegetable market, the char- 
coal market, are separate and apart 
from the Socco de Barra. The donkeys 
go back into the interior loaded with 
everything from iron beds to the sand 
which they get at the beach and use in 
the interior for building purposes. We 
saw six or seven donkeys going off with 
iron beds on their backs. 

The donkeys were water-carriers too, 
with two kegs filled with water on each 
side of them. More picturesque were 
the native water-carriers, barefooted 
brown men, with goatskins filled with 
water, looking startlingly like Gunga 
Din. They will pass before long. Al- 
ready there are not many of the human 
water-carriers, and modern water-works 
may be just around the corner of the 
future. 

As I stood there watching the don- 
keys, someone touched me on the arm 
and I turned to face a man in a snuff- 
colored robe who might have come from 
County Cork, so fresh was his skin and 
so red his hair. His deep blue dead 

(Continued on page 52) 
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till next Christmas. 
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Through our London Shop we obtain the Finest 
English and Scotch Sport Requisites. Above 
Sweater, $55.00; Golf Hose, $13.50 pr.; Half Hose 
to match, $6.50 pr.; Silk Sport Kerchief, $5.50. 


Illustrated Brochure mailed upon request 
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HILLSVIEW FARMS 


A Sanitarium Located at Washington, Pennsylvania, 
Thirty Miles South of Pittsburgh 














The institution is devoted to the investigation and _ treat- 
ment of such Orthopedic conditions as are found in the 
Spine and Back, Bones and Joints Neuritis, Neuralgias 
and the abnormal Postural changes. 

Hillsview is equipped in the Physiotherapy department for 
Heliotherapy (Sunlight), Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and 
Massage. The value of Sunlight in some of the above con 
ditions as well as the Anemas and certain skin conditions ts 
well known. The personnel in this department are experi 
enced and graduate technicians 

The food preparation is under direction of a graduate 
dietitian and special diets for such conditions as Diabetes, 
Nephritis and Gastro Intestinal disturbances are supervised 
in this department. Milk and cream is supplied from our 
own herd of registered, tubercular free Jerseys, the herd 
being under supervision of a Pennsylvania State College 
graduate. 

You will find Hillsview free from institutional environments. 

Graduate Nurses in attendance and reliable nurses supplied 
in special cases where necessary 

Laboratory is in charge of a full time Pathologist. 


Write for our booklet and more details. 
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Pennsylvania 
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ALC BRIGOT 


RUBBERSET 


SHAVING BRUSH 


eyes were Irish in color, but without 
a glimmer of life or fun and so not 
Irish. I supposed he was a Berber. He 
showed me an old French medal and 
made signs for me to buy it. Hadji 
spoke to him peremptorily and he dis- 
appeared in the crowd. Twice after- 
wards we saw the same man watching 
us, and both times he shuffled away as 
soon as our eyes countered. 

“We've been at the market nearly 
three hours,” suggested Rose to me 
presently, in her most wheedling tone. 
“And if we hurry now we shan’t be so 
very late to church.” 

It was a great satisfaction to <ee 
the undisguised look of surprise w ch 
came over Hadji’s face when we asked 
him to take us to the English Churvh. 
For though he had gained his title of 
“Hadji” by making the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, he evidently thought that Amer- 
icans took their religious duties lightly. 

The church was set in a garden of 
white iris and calla lilies—a veritable 
Easter garden of blossoming. After 
service, a Canadian woman introduced 
herself to us and asked if we would 
like to see an orphanage for native 
boys, and we promised to come the next 
afternoon. We felt rather dubious 
when she added that we should have to 
come on donkeys as one could not be 
driven all the way. 

The charge for the donkeys was to 
be fourteen pesetas for each of us and 
the donkey-drivers asked us to settle 
with the guide who had engaged them. 
This guide started out with us, riding 
a sturdy donkey, while Rose was mount- 
ed on a moth-eaten, pale gray donkey 
who had seen better days and whose 
spirit was broken. Not so Rose’s! She 
had the magnificent hardihood to sug- 
gest that they would change donkeys. 
The guide made the exchange with all 
the reputed courtesy of the Arabs, but 
after proceeding a few paces, he gave 
it up and returned home. When he 
brought his bill it read: 

Donkeys 14 pesetas 
Mize of drivers........5.0K 4 
ee OL MB. cck..-5 4 
Pourbotre for drivers............ 2 
POO TOC BUCS. «coc: 5 
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We hastily paid the guide, who didn’t 
go, before he could remember to charge 
us for the donkey which didn’t go or 
the saddle he didn’t use! 
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us. We give complete report of 25 
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for improvement in health. If you are We thoroughly enjoyed the trip up 
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dles, like baskets placed sideways. The 
way was one of enchanting beauty, 
sometimes with a glorious view of the 
sea, again under great trees or along 
charming country villas with settings 
| of palms and flowers. There were 
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myriads of birds with blue wing. an) 
tawny breasts—honey birds, someone 
called them—and they darted cd 
fully near us, as if quite una 

We passed by heliotropes, big 
roses, creamy-yellow climbing 
single violets with a delicious frag: 
blue and white iris, pansies, blue bo 
orange African daisies, a Judas tre 
full bluom, calla lilies growing rank 
every damp corner. We tarried unti 
all sense of beauty was lost in the anx- 
ious question: “Will they have | 
tea?” 

They hadn’t (or if they had, they 
didn’t let us know) and how good prop- 
erly made tea tasted after some of thy 
beverage we had struggled with in Tan- 
gier! And we asked twenty questio: 
and they were very good about answer- 
ing. 


HE Home was begun nearly twenty 

years ago with one boy. He hung to 
the horse’s tail one day as Mr. Elson 
and his wife started up the mountain, 
beseeching over and over, “I want to go 
home with you!” Of course they told him 
he couldn’t, but the next morning they 
found him curled up at the door, fast 
asleep. He was homeless and orphaned 
and he wanted to stay—and that was 
the beginning. That little lad stayed 
there eight years and went to France 
when the Great War began. Fourteen 
boys from the Home were in the war, 
and one performed a notable service. 


More than four hundred boys have 
found a home at this place, and they 
have never asked for a single one. All! 
the boys have been brought to them 
or have come of their own accord. A 
ragged orphan of ten walked as many 
miles as his years to find the haven of 
which he had heard—“where they liked 
boys.” 

The Home is industrial; the simple 
work of the place is done by the boys; 
they raise their own fruit and vege- 
tables and the living is inexpensive. A 
dormitory was a long narrow room with 
fourteen red blankets, each neatly fold- 
ed in its place. At night each young- 
ster rolled himself in his blanket to 
sleep until morning, and that’s all there 
was to that. The children were taught 
French and Arabic, no English, as they 
would have no need for it. A bell was 
rung and they scampered to the school- 
room. They recited the 13th chapter of 
I Corinthians and part of the Sermon 
on the Mount. As they spoke in Arabic, 
I cannot testify to their accuracy, but 
I can to their unison and the heart) 
volume of sound. Then they sang 
several hymns, and the old familia: 
tunes made even Arabic seem friend- 
lier. 

There is no compulsion for the scho! 
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become Christians. Many of 

», but some return to Moham- 
sm after they leave. The theory 
Home is the simple one that they 
taught the principles of Jesus 
and that is enough to help their 


iter on, we went into several native 
, though to see one was to see 
a master with a plaited whip, boys 
ting the Koran by heart, their eyes 

t, sitting on the floor and rocking 

k and forth. When a stranger 
used to peep in the door, the chil- 

‘en seemed not to open their eyes 

or turn their heads, but the sing-song 

ecitation gathered in momentum and 

lume, as if augmented by a swarm 
of cicadas. 

In one school they were being taught 
to write in Arabic, a wormy looking 
language to the uninitiated, but at the 
others there seemed to be only the in- 
struction in the Koran. 


01S 


FTER the first few days we had 

graduated from the necessity of hav- 
ing a guide and went where we liked, 
though one day we had Hadji take us 
to the Sultan’s former palace, now par- 
tially a ruin, with the fine tiling broken 
and the wall crumbling in places. It 
was a relief to leave the dismal, empty 
rooms which had once been the harem, 
and to emerge on the flat roof to see 
the glorious view. The Kasba, with its 
old wall, its gateways, its porches, its 
dominant position, is the most pictur- 
esque part of Tangier. 

From time to time we talked with 
the Moors about the war with Spain 
which was going on. They all seemed 
to feel the same way: “It is our land, 
not Spain’s. Nobody in Europe cares 
if we lose our country. The Riffs fight 
because it is not right they should give 
their land to Spain.” 

There were many Riff boys on the 
streets of Tangier; it was easy to dis- 
tinguish them because they had their 
heads shaved, all but one small round 
spot where the hair was allowed to 
grow long, sometimes in a tuft, or more 
frequently into a tight pigtail. Braided 
tight, it stuck out at a curious angle 
and gave the impression of wearing a 
tail on the head. The Riff girls would 
have been pretty in their way, with 
creamy-yellow skins and dark soft eyes, 
except for the tattooed chins, hideously 
disfiguring. 

I hope it didn’t show too intimate a 
curiosity, but I did long to see the hen- 
naed toenails! Fingernails dyed red I 
saw in plenty, but presumably when 
the women cared enough for their 
beauty to stain their toenails, they cared 
enough to protect them with the soft 
heelless Moorish slippers. 

We wondered who could buy all the 
slippers that we saw, as every other 
shop seemed to be given up to them 
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and it was said they were very dur- 
able. Yellow slippers were the outdoor 
shoe for men, and red for women. 
Though there were some larger shops 
where the selection was more varied, 


for the most part the shops consisted | 


of a tiny room opening on the street, 
with no other door or window. The 
shopkeeper sat on the floor on a mat, 
behind him were a few shelves 


with | 


slippers and leather goods gathering | 


dust, while he worked imperturbably on 
the new article he was making. The 


customer had to stand outside in the | 


street. 


OSE indulged in brass bowls and 

trays and native embroideries. I 
bought handbags, portfolios, and cush- 
ions in the Moroccan leather, and put 
these purchases in my room at the hotel, 
and the maid came in and closed the win- 
dows. When I returned a familiar odor 
penetrated the air, “bringing to mem- 
ory days of long ago.” A menagerie, 
was that it? No, not quite, it seemed 


to be something less composite, more | 


primitive. Suddenly I had it! It was 


Billy I was recalling, the pet goat of | 


my sons’ boyhood. The bags and port- 
folios, made of goat leather, were most 
reminiscent of dear old Billy. 


An Englishwomen who lived in Tan- | 
gier had called on us for the candid | 


and agreeable reason that “she liked 
Americans and to meet them always 
seemed to give her a fresh impulse.” 
She was very kind in taking us to see 
many places we should not have found 
for ourselves. 


One morning we went | 


to Perdicaris’ house, which must have | 


been a very 
we saw it as a café, dismantled and 
out-at-elbows. Though we vaguely re- 
membered the days when Perdicaris’ 
name was a headline in all the news- 
papers, we had to go to an encyclopedia 
for the exact facts: 

“May 18, 1904, Rais-Uli, a prominent 
chieftain, captured and held for ran- 
som Hon. Ion Perdicaris, an American 
subject, and his stepson Mr. Varley, an 
English subject. The ultimatum of the 
United States Secretary of State, John 
Hay, ‘Perdicaris Alive or Rais-Uli 
Dead,” a naval demonstration of Amer- 
ican warsbips, and representatives from 
European courts, compelled the Sultan 
to comply with Hay’s demands and the 
captives were released.” 

At the time we were there, the very 
forces that Rais-Uli had trained, the 
turbulent Riffians, were fighting Spain, 
while Rais-Uli himself—in spite of fre- 
quent reports of his death—seemed to 
have as many lives as the Cid. 

The Englishwoman told us the story 
of a young English girl who had come 
to Tangier as a governess, many years 
before. She was pretty and penniless 
and attracted the attention of a rich 
Scherif. (A Scherif is a descendant of 


handsome home in its day; | 


| 





| 
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Mohammed through his daughter Fa- 
tima and his son-in-law Ali.) She mar- 
ried him and from that time on she 
lived the life of a Moorish noble’s wife. 
Her children are all Moslems, but my 
informer didn’t know whether or not 
she abjured her own religion. “It really 
wouldn’t make any difference to the 
Scherif,” she said naively, as their faith 
teaches them that women have no souls. 
I have seen her; she is an old woman 
now and enormously fat; perhaps when 
she thinks about tennis in English gar- 
dens and her own slim young body, it 
is as if it were another person in an- 
other world. The only wife of the 
Scherif? Ah, that I do not know, but 





presumably not.” 


ANOTHER casual acquaintance whom 
we liked was a young Englishman 


| who had crossed on the boat from Gib- 


| raltar with us. 


He was born there, he 


| told us, though when he spoke of himself 
| as “a Rock lizard” he had to explain 


| that it meant Gibraltar-born. 


He had 


| tea on the terrace with us one after- 
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noon and after he had gone we noticed 
the Lady from Glasgow at a table near 
us. She came over to say that she was 
leaving and she froze my blood with 
the question: 

“Are you shaking off the dust of 
Mogrebél-Aksa?” 

Unfortunately I stammered that we 
hadn’t been there, that we hadn’t taken 
any side trips; whereupon she explained 
that Mogrebél-Aksa was the Arabic 
name for Morocco and meant the Ex- 
treme West. I thanked her for telling 
me and tried to look grateful. Rose 
hurried to the rescue by asking what 
would remain in her mind as her domi- 
nant impression of Tangier? 

“The odor of dead cats; last week’s 
cat, last month’s cat, all the cats of 
the centuries. It’s in the very dust.” 

“There are other odors,” Rose de- 
fended. “Often in passing by the 
houses we caught the fragrance of in- 
cense. Sometimes there was the smell 
of burning aloes. I admit there was 
dirt and a certain effluvia—” 

“That effluvia was cats,” she firmly 
shut off the discussion. 

It was my turn wo come to the res- 
cue and I repeated what ,our Rock 
Lizard had told us,—that when a Mos- 
lem makes his fast he does not eat, 
smoke nor drink nor have anything 
good to smell. This drew from her di- 
rect questions concerning our acquaint- 
ance with the nice youngster. 

Her eyes actually bulged: “You 
mean you opened conversation with a 
stranger on crossing from Gib?” 

Opened conversation, as if it were a 
hermetically sealed can! ; 

In trying to extricate myself, I went 
in deeper: “That’s part of the charm 
of travel, don’t you think? Taking 
strange people as you do strange places 
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—on their face value. Such ente. tajy 
ing things happen if one keeps an ope, 
and receptive mind.” 

The Lady from Glasgow delibe ate; 
a moment and then found the only pos. 
sible explanation, the one elastic ex. 
planation with its mantle as wide a: 


charity’s: “It must be an American 
characteristic.” 

Rose, peace-maker born, diverted th 
impending impasse by asking amicably: 


“What is the name of that plant used 
for the borders of the beds?” 

“Ice-plant,” said I. 

“Mesembryanthemum crystallinum,’ 
replied the Lady from Glasgow. 

Each of us had answered correctly, 
but each so true to form that Rose’s 
eyes reflected inward laughter. 

The Scotchwoman rose to say good- 
bye and asked me if I had ever been 
in Glasgow. I answered with 
politeness that I had once spent a day 
there through ignorance, because if | 
had foreseen the fascination of Edin- 
burgh I should never have been content 
to delay twenty-four hours in Glasgow. 
(“That for you because of the nasty; 
tone in which you said ‘American char- 
acteristic’,” I thought maliciously.) She 
reseated herself. I noticed for the first 
time what a pleasant gray her eyes 
were. “I am from Edinburgh, though 
I had to live in Glasgow when I mar- 
ried. You like it then?” 

We talked about Edinburgh from its 
Castle to its street-car conductors, th 
politest in the world, and when sh« 
finally had to leave us she was so re- 
luctant to say farewell that it added 
another proof to Rose’s conviction that 
all of us human polygons have a friend- 
ly side when you chance to make the 
right approach. She not only parted 
from Rose with real regret (everybody 
does like Rose!), but she told me as 
a sort of parting gift that I looked like 
the daguerreotype of her dead aunt, and 
I was so mellowed that I accepted it in 
the spirit in which it was meant and 
thanked her humbly! 

Still we were mildly thankful that 
she had gone away when Thursday and 
market day came again, for she had 
said that anyone might go once to the 
Socco de Barra, unwittingly or out of 
curiosity, but that any person who 
sought it twice had a degraded taste. 

This time we ordered coffee on the 
terrace of the smal] hotel which faces 
the market, and we sat there a long 
time watching the shifting panorama. 
The snake charmer had gathered more 
musicians, but to our relief the little 
boy was given only one snake to play 
with. Presently he mischievously let it 
go, laughing to see the crowd scatter 
back. He caught it before it had gone 
but a few feet, and his father scolde‘ 
him roundly. He took the scolding wit 
his imperturbable smile. 

That was the day we saw two fu- 
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seems to me, though it may 
non the previous Sunday. One 
Catholic funeral, with priests 
lytes walking in advance, the | 
inder a big white umbrella. The | 
was white, and behind it came | 
people on foot and eight empty | 
ages,—presumably for them to re- 
from the burial in carriages, 
gh they followed the dead on foot. 
blazing sun made it a genuine trib- 
f respect. The native funeral was 
nded by only a few mourners. The 
pse was borne by men on foot, the| 
body covered with a white cloth and on | 
a crossed belt embroidered in silk 
gold. That showed the dead was 
yoman, for if it had been a man there | 
uld have been no belt. | 
I had to descend into the market-} 
lace to get a last glimpse of the Ara- | 
bian Nights’ entertainer. He was amaz- | 
ingly dramatic that day. Despair, sti 
tragedy, laughter, love, caprice, weari- | 
ness,—the successive human emotions} 
seemed to reach me, though I knew not 
one word that he said. His wise, aged 
face, with the keen eyes and the hu- 
morous mouth, remains distinct in my| 
mind. 
As we faced the square tower of the} 
mosque with its bright tiling, its clean | 
white and green roof, its ball and cres- 
cent above the tower, the muezzin ap- 
peared on the minaret. The melodious 
cadence of his call to prayer blended 
and was lost in the whirring of an air- 
plane which skimmed overhead, over | 
the walls of the Kasba and the empty | 
palace of the Sultan. 
Yesterday and Today were concrete, 
—and both would play their part in 
Tomorrow. 





The Razzing of Pop | 
Judkins | 


(Continued from page 8.) 


first the biscuit and then the field ot | 
two hundred-odd grinning faces before | 
him. “A moving object follows s| 
straight line. I was facing half away | 
from the straight rows. The biscuit | 
passed directly in front of me; it was| 
thrown, therefore, at right angles | 
from the direction in which I was look- | 
ing.” He turned slowly to the left} 
and with his pencil drew an imaginary | 
line in the air. A boy at the end of 
the line buried his face suddenly in his 
books. Pop Judkins smiled gently. 
“Bennie Van Slyke,” he called. “Did 
you throw that biscuit?” 

The boy looked up, red-faced, oiek! 
grinning. He was a homely little beg- | 
gar with bright eyes. 

“Yes, sir,” was the prompt response. | 

A titter rippled through the school- | 
room. Pop Judkins lifted his hand | 
sharply. The titter ceased. 

“What did you do it for?” 
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“I, well, I wanted to see what you’d 
say.” 

“Well, I'll say you’re a rotten shot.” 

“I guess you’re right, sir,” said 
Bennie. 

The response of the schoolroom to 
this exchange was not a titter this 
time, but a roar. Pop Judkins lifted 
his hand for quiet, and turned again 
toward Bennie. “Is that all you want- 
ed to know?” he asked. 

“Well,” remarked Bennie, “I wanted 
to see what you’d do.” 

“T’ll tell you exactly. I’m not going 
to give you any demerits.” 

That statement brought applause. 
Demerits were inconvenient. They 
meant curtailment of privileges and a 
sharp limitation of your freedom of 
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100. Send for catalog of plays, drills, etc. 
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action. 


“I suppose you thought yourself a 


_ real hero, throwing that biscuit, or you 
| wouldn’t have thrown it. 


Well, I’ll see 
that you get all the fame that you need. 
I shall give directions that a plate of 
soda biscuits is at your plate for every 
meal, for a week. And I hope your 
friends kid you till your hair turns 
red.” 

“All right, sir,” said Bennie, cheer- 
fully. 

A wave of laughter swept across the 
room. Mr. Judkins flattened it out 
with a gesture. “The biscuit episode 
is closed,” he declared, “‘and the cir- 
cus is over for tonight. The rest is 
work. Get me?” 

“Gee!” murmured Piggie Taylor con- 
temptuously to his neighbor. “He 
thinks he’s some cheese, don’t he!” 

“Dry up, Piggie!” came the voice of 
Pop Judkins from the other end of 
the room. 

“Gee!” repeated Piggie with deeper 
indignation. 


HE schoolroom’s new “super-cop” 

made no effort te conceal from either 
his colleagues or the boys his grati- 
fication at the result of the opening 
skirmish. He was not a man who was 
given over to hiding his feelings; when 
he was proud of himself he made no 
bones about it, and he had no hesitancy 
in admitting that he had made an ex- 
cellent start on the task he had im- 
posed on himself. 

“You wait!” said Mr. Crabbe with 
his thin, dry smile. 

“You wait!” echoed Mr. 
hoping for the worst. 

And Bennie Van Slyke and Piggie 
Taylor and Cleve Winsor and Fathead 
Breese and their satellites murmured, 
“You wait!” that night, as they drifted 
off into dreams. 

The Pop did not have to wait long. 
The Fathead, who always had money 
to spend (having an indulgent mother 
and coming to his nickname, as it were, 
therefore, by inheritance) purchased a 
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family of white mice at a “pet shop” 
in Hainesburg and released them :y the 
schoolroom about fifteen minutes afte, 
the opening of the study-hour. Noy 
mice have survived in an unkind wor|q 
at all only because they are just 4 
little swifter than any other creature 
on legs. A cat fleeing from a Boston 
bull is quicker than the eye can fo}. 
low; and a mouse is quicker than 4 
cat. Three seconds, therefore, after 
the Fathead had released his ri 
gling contribution to the gaiety of ¢| 
Towers, the mice were so thoroug its 
distributed over the schoolroom that 
the shrewdest reasoning in the world 
could never have determined from 
whose desk they had started. They 
set the schoolroom into complete con- 
fusion. Eddie Barrows, a Third 
Former, with the mouth of a_ poet 
and the eyes of an imp, made a dive 
after one of the mice and instantly 
twenty boys were lunging for the in- 
credibly swift creatures. 

“Come off! Come off!” shouted Pop 
Judkins. “For a bunch of heroic hunt- 
ers, I'll say the game is just about 
your size! Open all the doors.” 

Boys in different parts of the room 
obeyed. The mice were not slow in 
discovering the way to freedom. 

Everybody, including Pop Judkins, 
admitted that the schoolroom had 
scored, and that honors were now 
even. Among those who were “in the 
know,” the Fathead acquired a mild 
variety of fame, which faded consid- 
erably the next evening when the Pop 
casually announced to the schoolroom 
that white mice were expensive. 

The Fathead looked up with interest. 

“You boys’ll have to move quicker’n 
you have to date, if you’re going to 
continue to run this schoolroom,” re- 
marked Mr. Judkins pleasantly. 
“There’s only one place in town where 
you can buy white mice. I find that 
they cost our friend the Fathead a 
dollar and fifty cents. I suspect they’re 
going to cost him a week’s kidding 
in addition at the hands of his ad- 
mirers. If the Fathead thinks it’s 
worth all that to give you boys five 
minutes’ entertainment, I’ll say he has 
a generous heart, but that, as for his 
head, he’s well named.” 

The schoolroom roared and _ rocked 
with delight. The Fathead flushed so 
deeply that his skin looked like an In- 
dian’s beneath the golden copper of 
his hair. 

There was no denying that Pop Jud- 
kins had scored again. 

é 


E WENT to see the Headmaster that 

night just to brag. He was in many 
respects just an overgrown boy him- 
self, and when he had achieved some- 
thing notable he had a habit of plec- 
ing himself in the way of those wo 
might be inclined to give him a word 
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Dr. Brewster, who had to deal 
with instances of personal 
his Faculty considerably less 
than the Pop’s, rather en- 
itifying the amiable weakness. 
ave met the enemy, Doc,” an- 
Pop Judkins, “and they are 
at’s the secret, Jud?” 
, boys instinctively know the dif- 
e between a man and a prima 


Doctor smiled faintly. “Look 
lud,” he said, with a twinkle in 
eye, “Pride was the sin of the 

“That’s all right. I’ve got ’em licked 
to a frazzle.” 

“Do the boys know it?” 

“They will.” 

The Doctor smiled again, but said 
nothing. 

At the very moment that Pop Jud- 
kins was celebrating his victory in the 
Study, it happened that Bennie Van 
Slyke and his cohorts were holding a 
council of war. 

“He thought he was awful wise get- 
ting me on the white mice,” grumbled 
the Fathead. “Any fool would know 
enough to ask at the pet-shop who 
bought ’em.” 

“Sure thing,” assented Bennie. “But 
you didn’t have sense enough to think 
of it in advance, did you?” 

“I didn’t think anybody’d be so 
sneaky.” 

His lament was greeted with a shout 
of derision. 

“Come off, Fathead. Be a_ sport. 
Take your medicine.” 

The Fathead shrugged his shoulders. 

“T’ll tell you fellows this,” spoke up 
Eddie Barrows, who “packed” an in- 
credible amount of good hard sense 
in his wiry little body. “You’ve got 
to handle Pop Judkins different than 
you’d handle Bloomer or Stinker 
Crabbe. A flock of sparrows would 
get ’em jumpy for a week. But the 
Pop’s got no more nerves than an 
oyster. He just eats up rough-houses 
like that. He thinks he’s a regular 
Sherlock Holmes. The only way to 
get the Pop’s goat is to give him a 
general sort of razzle-dazzle in ways 
he can’t pin down.” 

That piece of advice struck the united 
conspirators as sound. Meanwhile, the 
Pop was on his way to the Faculty 
Club to jeer a little at jumpy Mr. 
Crabbe and temperamental Mr. 
Bloomer. 


HE WAS ready next evening for any- 

thing dramatic from a crow in the 
rafters to a stink bomb in the scrap- 
basket. But no new piece of deviltry 
unfolded itself. He thought the school- 
room was a little quieter than it had 
yet been, which further convinced him 
that he had won his battle; but toward 
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the end of his first period he became 
conscious of a certain restlessness 
which he had not noticed before. As| 
he proceeded down the room, there was 
a faint rattling of desk-covers which 
ran like a wave along with him and 
just a little behind him. As he reached 
the rear of the room and just before | 
he turned, someone in the fore part| 
started a laugh which rolled along 
gathering volume as it came. 
He raised his hand sharply. “Stop | 
that!” The laughter was suppressed, 
but it seemed that it had been sup- 
pressed too quickly, for it broke out | 
in hysterical giggles here and there. 

The Pop, with his slightly aquiline 
nose and his quick blue eyes, looked 
like a particularly grim eagle as he 
stood surveying the room. Very slowly 
he returned to his desk. Again the | 
rattle of desk-covers behind him be- 
gan. He turned sharply. Silence. No| 
boys, it seemed, had ever been more 
studious. But now from the fore part | 
of the room came that low, ominous 
rattle. He turned again, sharply. Si- | 
lence—heads bent over books—then 
again the faint rattle, this time in the 
rear. 

Pop Judkins stood still, and Bennie 
Van Slyke, looking up out of the cor-| 
ner of his eye, noted with joy that the | 
color was rising in the Pop’s florid 
cheeks. He heard Cleve Winsor who, 
thanks to the alphabet, had the desk | 
next to him, faintly humming, “Yes, 
we have no bananas.” In spite of his 
proximity to the Pop, Bennie took up 
the tune. To right and left, satellites 
of his, ever faithful in the development 
of deviltry, began to hum softly. In| 
a minute the whole schoolroom was | 
humming. Bennie saw the Pop’s lips | 
tighten and waited in joyous suspense | 
for the explosion. | 

But Pop Judkins, who knew when | 
he was victorious, knew also when he | 
was for the moment beaten. He did | 
not explode. His set lips relaxed. He 
smiled, and then in a moment he was | 
grinning. He turned his grin like a} 
revolving light on the whole school- | 
room. It was greeted with a laugh| 
that was not malicious at all; you| 
could not answer a smile like the Pop’s 
with any malice. 

Bennie Van Slyke laughed happily | 
with the rest, but when the laugh was | 
over, he suddenly realized that in some 
fashion he had been robbed of a sat- 
isfaction which he had thought he 
could count on. 

Whatever else it might have indi-| 





cated, the pleasant exchange of ameni-| 
ties in no sense signified a truce in| URHAM, = 


the battle between Pop Judkins and | 
the schoolroom. Under a thin cover | 
of decorum, the schoolroom that night 
and for three nights thereafter was a 
riot. No biscuits were thrown and 
no white mice were sent scampering 












Take a Last 
Look at his 
Whiskers 


DIOGENES 
Has a New Job 


OR centuries, Diogenes had 
travelled over the face of the 
earth looking for an honest man. 
One day he visited the Durham- 
Duplex plant and discovered him, 
making the Durham-Duplex blade. 


“Here is an honest man, at last.” 
he cried, “because he’s making a 
razor blade that men swear by 
not at.” 


But now that he had discovered 
the honest man, Diogenes found 
himself out of a job. 


The Durham-Duplex Razor Com- 
pany then said, “Here’s a job for 
you. Take your lantern and help us 
find the man who is not giving his 
face a square deal. When you find 
him show him that the honest blade 
you have discovered will give him 
an honest shave. Give him a razor with 
our compliments—the razor we use in our 
dollar-fifty set. It hasn't got the case or 
the package of blades, but it has one 
double-edged blade that he, too, will swear 
by—not at. You are merely to charge 
your fee for finding him—which is 25c.” 

So Diogenes is now touring the whole 
eountry on his wonderful mission. If he 
hasn't reached your dealer as yet, join the 
Diogenes Club meanwhile, through Unele 
Sam. Send the coupon below. 

New Durham-Duplex Sets — Either 

style rasor with 2 packages of §& 

blades—$1.50 each. Interchangeable 

blades 50c for package of 5. 


Send in 25¢ with the coupon below. 
It entitles you to membership in the 
Diogenes Club. Your credentials will 
be mailed at once post paid, consist- 
ing of a $1.50 Durham-Duplex Razor 
without case or package of blades 
but with one of the Durham-Duplex 
Blades that MEN SWEAR BY, NOT 


AT. Specify type of razor preferred. 
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The Blades Men Swear By-not At 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Factories: Jersey City. Sheffield, Paris. Toronto 
Sales Representatives in all countries 
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standard 
method of production, plus purchasing 
power, make it possible to produce a 
high- grade line of printed letterheads, 





Volume combined with a 


at half the usual price. 
Schedule of Prices 


gl 9x11 


In lots of 48,000 $1.50 per 1,000 
In lots of 36,000 1.55 per 1,000 
In lots of 24,000 1.60 per 1,000 
In lots of 12,000 1.70 per 1,000 
In lots of 8,000 1.80 per 1,000 
In lots of 4,000 1.95 per 1,000 
In lots of 2,000 2.20 per 1,000 
In lots of 1,000 2.50 per 1,000 
All letterheads are printed on a clear, 
white bond, manutactured especially 
for us and to our specifications. This 


bond has an extra hard writing surface, 
also snap, crackle, feel and appearance 
of higher priced bond paper. 

FREE Portfolio of Samples. 
We will send on request Portfolio of Sam 
ple Letterheads, also samples of different 
sizes and arrangements of type. Write 
today for this FREE Portfolio. 

THE MITCHELL PUBLISHING CO. 
Established 1885 Capital and Surplus $150,000 
113 W. 3rd Avenue, Mitchell, S. D. 
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under the feet of two hundred lively 
young men, but someone seemed al- 
ways to be humming; some desks 
seemed always to be rattling; a laugh 
would start somewhere for no reason 
and sweep over the room; pennies 
would rise from somewhere, describe a 
parabola and rattle on the floor. 
Pop Judkins looked grave and more 
than a little grim as he faced his two 
hundred and twenty-six sons of con- 
fusion night after night. To himself, 
though to no one else, he admitted 
that he had miscalculated the re- 
sources of the evening. Handling two 
hundred was, after all, something dif- 
ferent from handling forty. The prin- 
ciple might be the same in both cases, 
but the method, it seemed, had to be 
different. He would have to build up 
a special technique. He took the chart 
of the schoolroom to his bedroom with 
him and studied it as a general might 
study a field of battle. Meanwhile, 

















Come to Us for Novel 
Entertainment Ideas 


We are prepared to furnish 
novel ideas, stunts or complete 
programs for gatherings where 
original entertainment ideas 
are wanted. Prompt delivery 
on souvenirs, favors, flags, em- 
blems, badges, place cards, etc., 
is assured by our 24 hour serv- 
ice. Let us help you plan your 
banquets, smokers, and club en- 
tertainments. 


Our Rotary specialties catalog shows 
many things that will interest you. 
A card brings it without charge. 


Russell-Hampton Co., Inc. 
39 W. Adams St. Chicago 








A Giueanaids 
Satisfactory 
Banking Home 


UNION TRUST 


COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


RESOURCES MORE THAN $75,000,000 





Surely, You Write SOME! 

Every business, advertising man or writer needs 
Ridderhand; the extremely easy-to-learn semi-short- 
hand. Immediately usable. Means easier, quicker, 
BETTER writing. Book $2.00 postpaid or ask for 
folder. Order now and I'll include “Building Better 


Business Letters’’ free. 
James R. Cutler, Reading, Pa. 


having a temper under his red hair, 
he would have given ten years of his 
life for a chance to give it exercise 
on the hide of Bennie Van Slyke or 
Piggie Taylor or Eddie Barrows. But 
nobody ever guessed that. 


5 lence members of the Faculty who had 

met the schoolroom and gone down 
to defeat, went out of their way to 
crow over Pop Judkins. If he had 
not been so cocky after his preliminary 
victories, they might have had mercy; 
as it was, he was fair game, and they 
consoled themselves for their own de- 
feats by mocking him in his. 

“You celebrated your triumph a lit- 
tle early, didn’t you, Brother Judkins?” 
acidly inquired Stinker Crabbe. “From 
all I hear, you have a record in riot.” 

“Aw, forget it, Crabbe!” exclaimed 
Judkins, whose use of the English lan- 
guage was occasionally more expressive 
than elegant. “I haven’t blubbered 
over the boys yet, anyway!” 

The temperamental Mr. 





Bloomer, 


s who was saying many things about 


Mr. Judkins when Mr. Judkins was 
not around, overheard this retort cour- 
teous and decided not to tempt Jud- 
| kins to rise further in defense of him- 
‘self. It made Mr. Bloomer ill to be 
| roughly spoken to. 
Pop Judkins, for obvious reasons, 
| was not seeking out the Headmaster 
these unhappy days. Dr. Brewster re- 
marked on that fact with a smile which 
had a touch of grimness, and set about 
to find his manual training teacher. 

He found him at one of the carpen- 
'ter’s benches in the manual training 
room, bending over the chart of the 
schoolroom, writing, erasing, writing, 
erasing again. 

“Having a rather rough time, are 
you, Jud?” asked Dr. Brewster. 

“Not a candle, Doc, to South Da- 


kota.” 
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There was a pause. “Jud, your jp. 
tentions were good,” went on the Do 
tor in a voice which was a little mo, 
crisp than the voice Mr. Judkins <. 
accustomed to, “and I appreciate , 
wanting to help me out; but I am 
you recognize now that you didn’ fully 
realize what you were undertakin 
I'll forget what I said about your pe. 


ing ‘done’ if you failed, and if yoy 
want to quit—” 
“Quit? Your aunt!” exclaimed Pop 


Judkins. “I haven’t got the first jp. 
tention of quitting. I’m just begin. 
ning to commence.” 

“That’s all right, Jud.” The Head. 
master’s voice was a little sharper, 


“But we can’t go on night after night, 
staging a near-riot in the schoolroom 

Judkins, standing straight and for- 
midable beside the bench, looked the 
Headmaster straight in the eye. “Look 
here, Doc,” he said in a voice which 
left nothing unuttered in the way of 
determination, “you said it would be 
hands off.” 

“Don’t be a fooi, Jud!” exclaimed Dr, 
Brewster, losing his famous temper. 
“You’ve failed. Don’t try to pretend 
that you haven’t.” 

Judkins flushed, looking very much 
as he had looked when he first discovy- 
ered that the schoolroom had him “buf- 
faloed”; but again his set lips relaxed 
and he smiled his genial smile. 


“Come off, come off, Doc! You can’t 
get my goat, not after five years. | 
don’t blame you for getting a bit up 
in the air about the schoolroom. What 
you want is results. I get you. Give 
me two weeks.” 

The Headmaster looked at his man- 
ual training teacher in the steady pene- 
trating way which boys had so often 
found disconcerting, and gradually the 
hard lines about the jaw which made 
him at times look like a rather ugly 
bulldog, disappeared, and his brown 
eyes became warm. 

“When God made you a man, Jud,” 
he remarked, “He did a very complete 
job, which, I suppose, is the reason | 
have confidence in you, in spite of my 
better judgment.” 


‘THE following evening two hundred 

and twenty-six boys, entering tlie 
schoolroom for the chapel services 
which preceded the study hour, were 
astonished to find a chart tacked on 
the door and a notice signed by Mr. 
Judkins, calling attention to a new 
seating arrangement. There was con- 
siderable scrambling as books and pads 
and pencils were moved from the old 
desk to the new, and more than 4 
little grumbling, which did not decrease 
as the boys settled into their new seats 
and found themselves, in a sense, among 
strangers. Bennie Van Slyke looked 
to right and to left, before and behind; 
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ly knew the boys who were 
closest neighbors and what 
now of them was all unsatis- 
They were the goody-goody 
10 might join in a riot after 


else was in it, but never 
ye persuaded to take their cour- 
n their hands and initiate mis- 


He looked over the room to see 
e his old cohorts were. 
touched Mr. Judkins on the 
e as that gentleman was proceed- 
alertly up the aisle. “Have a 
t, Pop,” he protested in a whisper. 
ok at the bunch I’m in with.” 
Ir. Judkins grinned. “I thought 
- better nature needed a little pro- 
tion,” he remarked. 
Eddie Barrows surveyed 
out him with a 
he Pop sure has blown up some com- 
ations,” he muttered to himself. 
Dr. Brewster sent for Mr. Judkins 
hen he heard of the new seating ar- 
“What’s the idea?” he 


the boys 
philosophic smiie. 


angements. 

ked sharply. 
“Simplest thing in the world. If 
you’re standing in the center of the 
platform, I’ve found that the boys you 
can see best are the fellows on the 
two diagonals running from the front 
centre to the back. I’ve been finding 
out the boys I can count on regularly 
to be in on every piece of deviltry and 
I’ve put ’em all on one or the other 
of those two diagonals.” 

The Headmaster gave a grunt of ap- 
proval, 

“There’s only about six or eight real 


he-devils,” the Pop proceeded. “You 
know ’em—Van Slyke, Taylor, Bar- 


rows, Winsor, Breese, Billiken Jones 
and one or two others. Each of them 
had a bunch around ’em that they’d 
sort of trained to back ’em up. Now 
I’ve got each of those centers of pep 
and disorder marooned in a sort of 
ocean of virtue, with four of the heavy, 
phlegmatic kind keeping ’em down to 
earth. Van Slyke and Barrows I’ve 
surrounded by eight shock-absorbers 
each.” He spoke with the simple seri- 
ousness of a professor of chemistry de- 
scribing an experiment in the isolation 
of an element. 

The Headmaster 


burst out into a 
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laugh that spoke approval as no words | 


ever could. “Jud,” he exclaimed, “I 
think you’re on the way to something.” 
“I know I am,” said Pop Judkins. 


HE insurrection in the schoolrooin 

showed promptly the disintegrating 
effects of the Pop’s new seating list. 
The first time the Fathead tried to 
pass a note to Chris Zogbaum, one of 
his new neighbors, he was caught red- 
handed, for Chris was a little slow 
to understand and Mr. Judkins, look- 
ing down the diagonal, had seen the 
movement of the hand before the other 
boy had grasped what he was supposed 
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BUFFALO 


1100 Baths 


1100 Rooms 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
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MAPLE SUGAR 
AND SYRUP 
The Pure Product 

PRICES GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST 

PERCY P. WOOD RUTLAND, VT. 


Early Old As€ 


shows at the 
WAISTLINE 


BULGING waistline makes a man look years 

older than he really is. And with most of usit’s 
at the waistline that the first indications of early old 
age appear. Lack of exercise weakens the abdominal 
muscles. They quickly become soft and flabby and 
permit the abdomen to sag and bulge. The waist- 
line expands and unconsciously the victim assumes 


that “‘getting-along-in-years”’ look. 
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Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 


Now building in BOSTON, 1300 rooms, 1300 baths 
to be opened late in 1920 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 
2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Station 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, cir 
culating ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning 
newspaper is delivered free to every guest-room. Club breakfasts. 
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DETROIT 


1000 Baths 








1000 Rooms 


ST. LOUIS 


650 Baths 








650 Rooms 
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Musical Comedies anu 
Revues, with full in- 
| structions for staging. 


10ou can stage your own show with our books. Full line 
of plays, stage songs, crossfire, monologues, afterpieces, 
vaudeville acts and make-up. CATALOGUE F REE. 


¥. S. DENISON & CO.. 623S0.Wabash,Dept.97 Chicagg 


Is a sagging waistline giv- 

ing you a “‘getting-along- 

in-years” look? Here isa 
way to overcome it. 


How to Overcome That “Early Old Age” Look 


But now—for those who need it 
—a remedy is waiting. A remedy 
that has been proved by thousands—a 
remedy so sure that we unconditionally 
guarantee it. This remedy—a_ new belt 
called Director — takes inches from your 
waistline and years from your appear- 
ance. The moment you slip on a Director 
. the waistline is reduced 2 to 4 inches. 
Overcome this Continued wearing makes this reduction 
permanent. All this without drugs—without dieting— 
without exercise—without the slightest effort or discom- 
fort or inconvenience on your part. 


Watch Fat Vanish 


Note the remarkable improvement in 
yourappearancethe moment you puton 
a Director. Note the delightful feeling of 
ease, comfort and renewed strength that 
comes when the overworked abdominal 
muscles are properly supported. 

But best of all, Director gives more 
than temporary relief. It actually dis- 
solves excess fat away. With every move- 








ment of the body, Director appliesafirm pjipector makes 
but gentle peaeeaee tothe abdomen. This “you look and 
continued kneading motion acts exactly feel = 


as a massage in dissolving and scattering 
fatty deposits. Thus the continued wear- 
ing of Director permanently corrects over-development. 


No Laces, Hooks or Buttons 
Director is woven from the finest mercerized web 
elastic—all in one piece. There are no buckles,straps, 
laces, hooks or buttons to bother with 


Director is made to measure, no adjustments are 
necessary except as the waistline grows smaller. It slipe 
on easily and is delightfully comfortable, as thousands of 
business and professional men testify. Director makes 
you look taller. Doctors prescribe Director. Goed 
tailors recommend it because it makes clothes fit and 
look better. 
. 
Get Information— Send No Money 
Write today for fullinformation on this amaz- 
ing new belt that is making thousands of busi- 
ness and professional men look younger and feel 
younger. Director has met with astounding success 
everywhere. For this reason we are now making aspecial 
trial offer which gives you an opportunity to wear and 
test Director for 10 days without risking a single penny 
request forinformation doesn't place you under the 

slightest obligation. The coupon below is for your con- 
venience. Tearit out and mailit today. 
LANDON & WARNER, 225 N. Michigan, Dept. 3-6 Chicago, I. 
eee aes eee eee eee eee eee 
LANDON & WARNER, 
225 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 3 

Without cost or obligation, send me full informa 
tion on your Director belt and details of your Special 
Trial Offer 
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PGNGB ss \0 cutest pererccareepecs cqeosbebes 
. I” Write for special proposition. Here 
MERCHANT is an opportunity for profit while 
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to do. The Fathead was a little dazed, 
and discussed the situation seriously 
with Bennie and his other friends. 
The Pop, it appeared, was not such 
an idle “cheese” as they had imagined 
he would be. 

The sense that they were faced with 
an opponent worthy of their steel grew 
on the boys as the days passed by. 
The Pop was getting almost uncanny 
in the way he was nipping their lit- 
tle excursions into disorder. The fact 
was that Pop Judkins had no illusions 
any more about the problem he had 
set himself to solve. These boys had 
brains and it would take brains to 
beat them. 

He mulled over the problem every 
waking hour, far into the night, draw- 
ing diagrams, making experiments. 
One evening, in the schoolroom, he dis- 
covered an interesting scientific fact 
which proved astonishingly useful. If 
you walk with head erect and with 


| mind “focused for movement,” as he 
| subsequently described it to Dr. Brew- 


ster, your field of vision is about one 
hundred and eighty degrees, or one- 
half of a circle; that is, you can detect 
movement of any kind going on in 
front of an imaginary line drawn par- 
allel to and through your eyes. If 
you incline your head, however, look- 
ing directly in front of you at the 
floor (seemingly lost in meditation) you 
can detect movement over an area of 
at least two hundred and forty de- 
grees. 

With his back turned to him, he 
caught Billiken Jones sticking a pin 
into his neighbor, and thereafter the 
Billiken, deeply impressed, began to ad- 
vertise the fact that the Pop had eyes 
in the back of his head. The school- 
room began to get a little discouraged. 

But you could still hum, even though 
a man could see with his back turned. 
Humming became popular. For days 
it baffled the resourceful Pop. Then, 
one evening, he discovered that he 
could place the sound. Walking down 
the room, he discovered that crossing 
one row of desks the sound was clearer 
than crossing any of the others. 
Thereupon he walked across the room, 
with ears alert. Again there was one 
row where the humming was more no- 
ticeable than at any of the others. He 
remembered from his school days that 
two straight lines cross only at one 
point; and completely overwhelmed 
Reggie Mason among the harmonies 
of “The End of a Perfect Day” by 
marching straight up to him and tell- 
ing him that that little game was over. 

“The Pop’s getting too blame fresh,” 
protested Reggie that night, “snooping 
round the way he does. We can’t let 
him get away with it. If we do, there 
won’t be any fun at all.” His voice 
was hot with indignation. “We’ve got 
to take him down. We’ve got to do 
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what we did with Fancy Bloom: 
Stinker Crabbe. We’ve got to 
him out of the box.” 

“Wake up!” growled Cleve W » 
“What do you think we’ve been 1 
to do—pin a rose on him?” 

“He hasn’t got sense enough to 
when he’s licked,” protested Regge 

“The trouble,” remarked Bennie Vay 
Slyke, who never fooled himself, “the 
trouble is, he isn’t licked.” 

“We might try a stink-bomb,” sug- 
gested the Fathead. “I can make 4 
peach.” 

“T tell you, that sort of thing won’ 
make a dent on Pop Judkins,” 
Eddie Barrows, “not a dent. All that’ 
happen’ll be that he’ll nose around ti! 
he finds out who did it, and then get 
the laugh on you. It’s the little thing: 
that wear ’em down.” 

The conspirators renewed the attack 
in divers ways, but the Pop was je: 
fecting his technique and things which 
had gone triumphantly at the begin 
ning of his administration fizzled mis 
erably before his eagle eye and his cold 
deductions. There was only on 
“dodge” left which he did not seem to 
be able to meet. At intervals pen- 
nies still soared in long parabolas 
through the air and tinkled at Pop’s 
feet. No movement sufficient for de- 
tection was necessary to “flip” the 
coins from one end of the room to the 
other; just a quick motion of the thumb 
against the forefinger with the head 
bent studiously over the book, and the 
penny was off through the air. It 
had been generally assumed for gen- 
erations on generations of Towers boys 
that that little game was detection- 
proof. There was panic in the ranks 
of the ungodly, therefore, when one 
evening the Pop caught Cleve Winsor, 
Reggie Mason and the Fathead, as it 
were, “with the goods.” 

“He’ll have us all eating out of his 
hand like rabbits,” exclaimed Cleve 
Winsor in disgust. He was a hand- 
some youth, with a sullen mouth and 
watchful, sinister eyes. 

“We've got to do something—some- 
thing big,” insisted the Fathead, “or 
we’re done.” 

The conspirators put their heads to- 
gether. 


OP JUDKINS, entering the school- 

room next evening a few minutes be- 
fore the services, raised his head and 
sniffed. He walked to the farther end, 
still sniffing; then back to the door under 
the motto from Emerson about gran- 
deur, dust and duty, painted in huge 
Gothic letters for the edification of stu- 
dious youth. To right and left he turned 
his head, still sniffing. 

The bell clanged for evening serv- 
ice. At the door appeared the Fathead 

“Are we going to have study-hour 
sir?” he asked. 
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idkins looked at him sharply. 
biting you, son? Of course. 
smell.” 
Pop appeared surprised. “What 
e Limburger.” 
despot of the schoolroom looked 
Fathead up and down. “So that’s 
it? Say,” he added suddenly, 
w did you know it was Limburger?” 
Oh, sir, oh, sir,” mumbled the Fat- 
, a little confused, “I recognized 


[he Pop nodded his head somewhat 

the manner of a mechanical man- 
larin, which the Fathead found ex- 
tremely disconcerting. He managed to 

tire from the Pop’s presence in a 
group of boys flooding into the room. 
K Pop Judkins went to one of the radi- 
per tors, bent over it and peered down 
hich the black space between the radiator 
gin and the wall. There was a glint in 
ms his eye when he straightened up. 
cold The schoolroom was almost filled by 
on this time. 

Mrs. Martha, Dr. Brewster’s wife, 
entered with one or two of the Fac- 
ulty wives, for the chapel services, and 
gave a gasp. Dr. Brewster’s face was 
di F a storm as he marched down the aisle. 

“What’s this, Jud?” he asked sharp- 
ly. “What’s this?” 

Pop Judkins looked at him sharply. 

“It’s Limburger, Doc,” whispered 
the Pop. “I am sorry, for the sake 
of the women folks.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” 

“They won’t do it again.” 
ae The Doctor snorted, somewhat in the 
manner of a bull elephant trumpeting 
indignation. The devotion of the con- 
gregation was imperfect that night. 

There was a swift scattering after 
the last Amen. The Headmaster’s face 
was black as he strode down the aisle, 
1- looking neither to right nor left. The 
d prisoners of the schoolroom settled 

down to their labors, holding their 
7 , noses. 
r i “Now, boys,” said Pop Judkins cheer- 
fully, “we'll close all the windows and 
' 4 open all the radiators full blast. Fat- 
a head, suppose you lead the way?” 
The round-faced instructor in man- 
ual training with the twinkling blue 
eyes and the golden-copper hair did 
j not look like a Spartan, but no one 





4 but a Spartan or a mediaeval bishop 
who believed in purgatory—and the 
i more of it the better—would ever have 
Ls endured, or suffered others to endure, 

the tortures which the schoolroom 





knew that night. The cold of win- 
ter had yielded suddenly to the first 
persuasions of spring; the March air 
was muggy; and the bubbling radiators 
pushed the temperature from 68 to 70, 
from 70 to 75, from 75 to 80. The 
Limburger melted and seemed with its 


inieeiatnd mentite ae 
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prodigious stench to become a part of | 
the air itself. 

Boys stripped off their and | 
waistcoats and wiped the sweat from 
their faces. One boy, looking very 
white, lifted his hand. 

“Well, son?” queried 
cheerfully. 

“T’ve got to leave the room, sir,” said 
the boy quaveringly. “I’m—I’m going 
to be sick.” 

“If you’re going to be sick,” an- 


coats 


Pop Judkins 





swered the Pop relentlessly, “there is 
no better place than here. By all 
means, add your contribution.” 

The boy did; another followed 
example; then another. 


his 


N OLDER ‘boy with horn-rimmed | 


“4 spectacles and rumpled hair stood up 


abruptly in one of the front rows. “It 
isn’t fair, to torture the whole 
schoolroom,” he declared indignantly, 
“just because one or two fellows have 
played a dirty prank.” 

Judkins turned on him swiftly. 
“That’s all right, Merriman,” he said 
sharply. “But I want to remind you 
that you’re a Sixth Former and all 
these months that this razzle-dazzle has 
been going on in the schoolroom, you 
haven’t lifted a finger to stop it. While 
it merely hit me or the other masters 
or the discipline and morale of the 
School, you didn’t care, but now it hits 
you, you’re squealing. Go on. Squeal 
all you want to and show yourself up.” 

Merriman flushed and sat down. 

In the rear of the room a boy went 
suddenly sick. The boys near him 
jumped up and made for the door. 

“Go back to your seats!” thundered 
Pop Judkins in a voice so stern that 
the boys were startled into obedience. 
“You boys are going to stick this out. 
If you don’t like this sort of thing, 
you'll have to organize a public opin- 
ion to prevent its recurrence.” 

Reggie Mason lifted his hand. “Will 
we have to come back after recess?” 
he asked feebly. 

“Of course. Why not?” 

“Why, sir—” 

“T expect,” said Pop Judkins slowly 
and deliberately, looking from one to 
another of a certain octette whose hab- 
its of mind he had come to know too 
well, “I expect that when we reassem- 
ble I shall have something of interest 
to report.” 

Reggie Mason abruptly opened his 
desk, hiding his face; but when Pop 
Judkins casually walked by his seat a 
minute later, there was nothing he 
could interpose between himself and 
that gentleman’s kindly, but searching 
gaze. A flush rose and flooded his 
temples and his brow; his mouth, clear- 
ly against his will, released a sickly | 
grin. 

“Fathead—Mason,” said Pop Jud- 


sir, 





kins to himself. “So far so good. They 
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never do anything without Bennie— 
that makes three. Eddie Barrows? 
Probably not. He’s too intelligent to 
resort to Limburger. But it’s the sort 
of thing that would appeal to Piggie 
Taylor. We shall see what we shall 
see.” 

Torture was piled on torture when 
the boys reassembled in the _ school- 
room, for there was not a boy who 
had not had the happy idea to soak 
his clothes in whatever perfume he 
could find. The fragrance of violet, lily 
and rose mingled frightfully with the 
fumes of alcohol and the stench of 
steaming cheese. 

Pop Judkins beamed on his suffer- 
ing congregation from the platform and 
walked smilingly as was his wont, be- 
tween the rows of bent backs. 

“Nice atmosphere for work, eh?” re- 
marked the Pop, as he passed Bennie 
Van Slyke. 

Bennie looked up sharply. 

“Sort of like Limburger, eh?” pur- 
sued the Pop. 

“Why, no, sir. 
faintly blushing. 

“Oh, I just thought—” 

“Morschauer’s,” remarked the Pop 
as though to himself, passing Fathead 
Breese. “Morschauer’s is as good a 
delicatessen store as I know anywhere. 
What do you think about it, Reggie?” 

“Why, why,” stuttered the unhappy 
Third Former, “I suppose so, sir.” 

“Suppose? I thought you knew.” 

“Why, yes, sir—no, sir—I mean—” 

“It’s a cinch,” inelegantly remarked 
Pop Judkins to himself. 

The bell clanged. There was a slam- 
ming of desks and a rush for the doors. 

“Wait!” called Pop Judkins. “Just 
one little piece of information. The 
cheese was bought at Morschauer’s at 
three-thirty this afternoon. Mr. Mor- 
schauer couldn’t tell me the names of 
the three boys who bought his whole 
supply of Limburger, but the boys have 
kindly volunteered the information 
themselves.” 

There was a moment’s silence, then 
from somewhere in the corner by the 
door, there rose a low hiss that gath- 
ered volume. 

“Quite so,” said Pop Judkins. “I 
thought there’d come a moment when 
you’d begin to see the light.” He 
paused. “There will be no demerits,” 
he went on, “but the cheese will be 
removed between now and midnight by 
Breese, Mason and Van Slyke.” 

There was another hiss which was 
drowned in a wave of cheers. They 
were three very chastened Third Form- 
ers who climbed into bed sometime be- 
tween eleven and twelve that night. 

“You ought to have had more sense,” 
remarked Eddie Barrows next day, 
smiling a little patrpnizingly upon the 
three culprits lying in various stages 
of sleepiness and dejection over the 


Why—?” Bennie was 
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beds and along the window-seats of ¢}, 
room he shared with Bennie Van Sly\, 
“I told you that if you’d pull ; stunt 
he’d beat you to it. We might o. we 
give in and admit we’re licke| yp 
less—” 

“Unless what?” asked the Fathead 
eagerly. 

“Unless we can wreck the show 
the last night of the term wh 
can’t stage a comeback.” 

“That isn’t for two weeks,” growled 
Cleve Winsor. 

“So much the better,” remarked Eq 
die Barrows. ‘We can fool him int 
thinking he’s got us hog-tied. HH, 
won’t be expecting anything then, and 
the term’ll end with the razzle-dazz), 
on top. The Faculty’s sore at the Po; 
anyway—I guess he’s been blowing 
some about the way he’s stopped som: 
of the things that used to get thei: 
goat—and if we can make him look 
silly the last night, my guess is they 
won’t let him have the schoolroom 
again.” 

“T’ll say he’s got a long head,” said 
Bennie Van Slyke, “even if he is my 
room-mate.” 

“What’ll it be?” cried the Fathead, 
always more eager than discreet. 

“Something simple,” advised Eddie. 
“Simple and complete and unanswer 
able.” 

“The only unanswerable thing | 
know,” remarked Piggie Taylor, “is ar 
alarm clock.” 


pop JUDKINS fairly purred the last 

two weeks of the term. The school- 
room was a nunnery for quiet and de- 
corum, and his six or eight “he-devils” 
were if anything the most demure of 
the lot. They passed no notes, they 
rattled no desks; no one even attempted 
to start a laugh or a “humming bee,” 
as Bennie Van Slyke called it. The 
Fathead palavered over the Pop until 
that gentleman, who had not been born 
the day before, began to wonder what 
he was trying to get away with. Eddie 
Barrows, smiling his gentle, slightly 
Oriental smile, even went so far as to 
discuss with the Pop the principles of 
morale and discipline. 

The last night of the term was warm 
and balmy, bringing the first odors of 
spring into the schoolroom to blend 
with the obstinate scent of the Lim- 
burger which no amount of scrubbing 
had served quite to remove. The Pop 
took his way thither immediately after 
supper. He recognized that the “he- 
devils” had been tamed; still it was 
the last night of the term, and a warm 
night at that, breeding mischief as 4 
night in June breeds mosquitoes. Be- 
sides, Pop Judkins believed in pre- 
paredness. He went through every 
desk and every scrapbasket. He cast 
his eye into the eaves and down be- 
hind the radiators. To trust in your 
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of your boys, thought Pop 
was all right, but boys being 
wise man took account in ad- 
the unexpected. 
ys, inspired possibly by the 
iir but more probably by the 
it vacation was near, sang at 
g service like a choir of angels. 
inutes later, the schoolroom was 


| 


rk. 

Judkins, sitting at his desk, 

| casually up his diagonals. Five 

ites passed by, ten, fifteen. He saw 


Barrows take out his watch and 
faintly. Out of the corner of 
eye, he detected a movement on 
ther diagonal and turned just in 
to see Cleve Winsor thrust his 
tch back into his pocket and give a 
reptitious wink. It was caught and 
turned by Piggie Taylor. 
“Number One, Two and _ Three, 
iid Pop Judkins to himself, “or I’m 
He settled back comfortably 
in his chair. “A boy,” he went on 
iloud, “a boy thought it would be nice 
to have an alarm clock go off in a 
crapbasket at seven-twenty. Well, it 
is not going off. Here it is.’ He drew 
kitchen clock from a drawer and set 
it on the desk. 
There was a laugh, which he cut 
ff short with a gesture. The school- 
sank back into silence. 


” 


lub.” 


room 


T™ minutes later he himself broke it 
again. “Boys,” he said, “it struck 
someone as funny to have another 
alarm go off at seven-thirty. It’s all 
right, though. It won’t go off.” 

He drew a second clock from the 
drawer and set it beside the first. He 
squelched the consequent demonstra- 
tion. Down one of his diagonals he ob- 
served Piggie Taylor making a dis- 
couraged grimace and noted with sat- 
isfaction that a not dissimilar look was 
reflected on the round and generally 
cheerful face of the Fathead. 


“They’re rotten liars,’ murmured 
the Pop to himself. “Thank God for 
that.” 


Ten minutes later he set a_ third 
clock beside the other two, and ten 
minutes thereafter a fourth. He let 
the schoolroom have its laugh, and the 
schoolroom roared and stamped. 

“Boys,” he said, raising his hand 
for quiet, “unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, we are indebted for this party 
to our friends, Barrows, Winsor, Tay- 
lor and Breese. They will please step 
forward.” 

The guilty four came through waves 
of jubilant derision. 

“I owe you boys a word of public 
thanks,” said the Pop. “I’ve been want- 
ing an alarm clock, and now I have 
four, one for my bedroom, one for my 
study, one for my camp and one for 
my boat.” He paused, looking down 
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at the culprits who were trying to ap- 
pear unconcerned, and his twinkling 
eyes grow suddenly grave 
and deep. 


seemed to 


“Boys,” he went on, “what’s the use? 
I’ve got you beaten to a frazzle. You 
haven’t put up a job I haven’t sooner 
or later found the for. I 
haven’t spied on you, I haven’t pussy- 


answer 


footed, I haven’t tried to terrorize you | 


with demerits; I’ve just 
wits with yours and licked 
time. I’ve licked you just the 
life will lick you later if try to 
break the rules of the biggest school 
of all. Come on now, play the game. 
You haven’t a look in, you 


you 


But at that moment from somewhere 
among the organ pipes at Pop Judkins’ 
side, there came a loud “Cuckoo!” . And 
another, And another; 
twelve of them in all. The tumultuous 
joy of the schoolroom knew no bounds. 


“Cuckoo!” 


Pop Judkins sat very quiet, conscious 
that his face was red and getting red- 
der. A cuckoo did not provide the 
best of “Amens” to a serious little ser- 
mon. He might have handled the 
cuckoo if it had not been for the ser- 
mon; but the sermon and the cuckoo 
together, he instantly, were of 
the stuff of which everlasting tradi- 
tions were made. His thoughts moved 
from point to point rather more quickly 
than they had ever moved before. If 
he could nail the offender! He made 
some rapid deductions. Of course, it 
was an awful risk. Two hundred and 
twenty-six boys, and if he named the 
wrong one, his ignominy was absolute. 


knew 


“T’ve been wondering,” he remarked 
casually, “why our enterprising friend 
Bennie Van Slyke wasn’t in on this 
party. Disentangle your bird from the 
organ pipes, Bennie.” 

The in the 
sudden somewhat 


electricity. 


silence schoolroom was 


and charged with 
Bennie did not move. 

Had he guessed wrong? Or having] 
guessed right, suppose Bennie should 
lie? 

“Come along!” he called genially. 

Bennie shifted in his seat, then he 
shook himself a little, then suddenly 
his homely face broke into the same 
attractive grin he had exhibited the 
night he missed Pop Judkins with the 
soda biscuit. He rose abruptly and | 
turned and faced the _ schoolroom. | 
“The Pop’s all right!” he cried. “Come | 
now! A regular yell for the Pop!” 

The rafters the cheer, | 
and the windows rattled. 

Pop Judkins rose from his chair as 
the roar subsided. “Well, boys,” he 
said, “You’ve got me after all. I’ve 
had an answer to everything else you’ve 
pulled. But I haven’t any answer to 
that.” 


shook with 


matched my | 
you every | 
way | 
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DOUBLE VALUE 
Transportation charges paid 
by us. Please state mild-med- 
ium, strong. Established 1903 
Ref. any bank in U.S. When or- 
dering please mention Rotarian. 
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Mail Ord gar House in thel 
WEBBING 
BUCKRAM 


FORD RUBBER 
COTTON GOODS 


Canvas Innersoling 
Burlap—Ducks—Cambrics 
Artificial Leather 
Bow Linings 
Enameled Muslin—Drills 
Ducks 


The Landers Brothers 
Company 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


















BUSINESS MEN OF 
ROTARY 

The new Office Chair 

Cushions made of felt pad- 

ded with clean hair, size 


18x 17. 
$450 


=— 





Send Parcel Post to any 
Part of United States 
If not satisfactory money gladly refunded 
SEND CHECK TODAY 
REYNOLDS FELT CO., Inc. 
Box 806 
Binghamton, N. Y. 











Rotary Secretaries 
Never Forget 








In their office systems, the use 
of Moore Colored Card Signals 
prevents anything from being 
overlooked. Your dealer can 
supply you. Color chart free. 
Moore Push-Pin Co., 


Phila., Pa. 








Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 
12:15. Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 











The Rotary Club Meete 
on Tuesdays, 12:45, at 


@ THE- 


IN MONTREAL 
INnosor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


JOHN DAVIDSON, Manager 

















The Lifetime Refrigerator 
White Mountain Refrigerators 
The Chest with the Chill in It 


The Maine Manufacturing Co. 
Nashua 
New Hampshire 











COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


ReaL Estate 1N New ENGLAND 
BOUGHT—SOLD—FINANCED 
(Confidential Intermediary) 


GEO. H. COOPER 











Agricultural Bank Bldg. Pittsfield, Mass. 














THE FLORIDA KEYS 


Open the door to wealth, 
health and pleasure 


ALL-KEYS REALTY CO. 


KEY WEST, FLORIDA 
Licensed Abstractors and Brokers 
Confidential Investigations 


John L. McWhorter, General Manager 
100 SHEETS POST 


200 ENVELOPES $1.98 PAID 
Highest grade white bond paper. 6x7 in., envelopes to match- 


Your Name and Address Printed Free 

on every sheet and envelope in rich dark blue ink. 
You will be delighted to use this ideal personal station- 
ery. Just send $1.98 and this generous supply of 
stationery will be sent you promptly, postage prepaid. 
Please write very plainly. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Order today. 

S. F. Redfield, Dpt. N, 965 S. W. 4th St., Miaml, Fla, 














DECALCOMANIAS 


Insignias for Windows 


We are manufacturers of designs for 
trademarking all kinds of manufac- 
tured products. Also floral designs 
for furniture. 


Rotary 





National Decaleomania Corporation 
232-234 N. 60th St. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











Don’t Stop 


When someone stops advertising 
Someone stops buying. 

When someone stops buying, 
Someone stops selling. 

When someone stops selling, 
Someone stops making. 

When someone stops making, 
Someone stops earning. 

When someone stops earning, 
Everybody stops buying. 
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ters end of the year is a recognized 
period for taking inventory. There- 
fore it was quite appropriate that in 
the November number we should have 
presented an article by Arthur E. 
Hobbs which listed many of the objec- 
tions voiced by critics of Rotary and 
gave Rotarians the chance to take 
stock of their organization and them- 
selves. 

Few articles we have presented in re- 
cent months evoked as much comment 
from our _ readers. 
From a_ few letters 
we take the following 
excerpts: 


“Just a line to 














voice my approval 
pith I have called 
it to the attention of 
the president and 
past presidents of 
the Pittsburgh club.” 

“It was an incisive 
and constructive cri- 
ticism of certain as- 
pects of Rotary worth 
thinking about.” 

“IT was disappoint- 
ed to have him say, 
‘The answer to my 
title question is No!!’ 





a 


—And Who’s Who in This Number 


Father—” he brings first-hand 
edge to the problem of parenta! 
ence. 


John J. Fitzgerald is the secret 
the Chamber of Commerce of Paterso; 
N. J., and is keenly interested 
questions reflected by “The Love 
City.” 

Mrs. Margaret Busbee Shipp is 
widow of one soldier and the mother o; 
two more. She is a member o 
Colonial Dames of America. An 0! 
negro gardener once 
characterized her a 
having “the it 


sole dat sends 
way out on the path, 
and the growi 


hand dat brings you 
back home.” You will 
find evidence of this 
love of both travel 
and flowers in “Tan- 
gier—and Romance.” 


Donald A. Adams, 
International Presi 
dent, and a New 
Haven insurance man, 
contributes another 


leading editorial and 
gives you his ideas of 
that seasonable say- 


He thus lays himnuelt a a Pact You 
open to the most fre- ‘et: oie 
quent slur that Re: = Rotary appli- 
tary is a utual Hermann Ha ¥ ’ 

Rite? ; gedorn, author of : ae 
Admiration Society. «pp, Razzing of Pop Judkins” Lewis D. vlna St 
To imply that the Texan who has spent 


Rotary idea is perfec- ; 
tion is to pay too high compliment to 
those who formulated it.” 


“Unfortunately some of the criticism 
is well directed and a great deal of it is 
caused by ill-considered statements 
made by well-meaning but over-enthu- 
siastic Rotarians.” 


From all of which one gathers that 
the stock-taking is going on with re- 
newed energy. The New Year will 
probably find us doing business at the 
same old stand—but the advertising 
may be toned down a bit. 


WHO’S WHO—In This Number 


Hermann Hagedorn scarcely needs in- 
troduction. Since he first attracted no- 
tice with his Harvard class poem in 
1907 he has added steadily to his repu- 
tation as poet, lecturer, and biographer 
of President Roosevelt. His story 
“The Razzing of Pop Judkins” shows an 
unusual depth of understanding of 
boys of all ages. 


Carl Dreher is a graduate engineer 
of the College of New York City, and 
his interest in radio dates from 1909. 
He is an engineer with the Radio Cor- 
poration of America and has had ar- 
ticles and short stories in many maga- 
zines. 


Strickland Gillilan studied at Ohio 
State University before he chose a 
newspaper career. Since then he has 
been lecturer, free-lance writer, and has 
published collections of humorous 
stories and verse. In “It’s a Wise 


: more than _ twenty; 
years in the land title business and was 
chairman of his section in Rotary. His 
article on “Rotary Friend X” tells of an 
interesting experiment in fellowship. 


“Arthur Melville” is a staff reader 
and writer whose _ observation of 
wheels, aside from those of Rotary sig- 
nificance, includes such things as ship 
propellers, the “40 hommes ou 3 
chevaux,” collegiate flivvers, newspaper 
presses, and “The Wheel Club of the 
101 Ranch.” 


Homer Kingsley is a magazine writer 
and Washington correspondent for sev- 
eral newspapers. This month he con- 
tributes a little human-interest story— 
a slice of life in a big city. 


Miles H. Krumbine is pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church of Dayton, 
Ohio. Between expounding books, and 
writing a book, he finds time to review 
occasionally books for this magazine. 


R. J. Grim is on the faculty of New 
River State College at Montgomery, W. 
Va., where he instructs the students in 
chemistry and other things discussed in 
“The Scientific Age.” 


Grace Moore is connected with “The 
New Teller” of York, Nebr., and has 
woven a bit of Christmas fiction from 
a holiday custom which is followed }) 
local people. 


Madeline Lambert, of Newton, !2., 
you may remember because of tic 
verse and articles which she has «x 
tributed to previous numbers of this 
magazine. 
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+ OULD you reach out and snatch a child from under the rushing 
wheels of a motor car? Of course you would—and you can help 


save a life in a simpler, easier way than that. 


Tuberculosis is a constant threat to you and your children. It takes 








~~ 2 an annual toll of thousands of lives. Yet other thousands of lives are 
; saved every year by the organized warfare against tuberculosis carried 
at on by the tuberculosis crusade. That organized fight against the 
= | dread disease has cut the tuberculosis death rate in half. It is financed 
this ij by the sale of Christmas Seals. 

” il You can help to save a life. Buy Christmas Seals. Buy as many 
5 as you can. Christmas Seals save thousands of lives every 
a year. Your help is needed. Buy Christmas Seals. 


Merry Christmas 
Fie merelele ma lerlite 
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7 Stamp Out Tuberculosis 
ee with this 
Christmas Seal 
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4 THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
















Marshall Field 
1835—1906 
Merchant 


“T great measure of success attained 
by Marshall Field was gained by de- 
veloping a new idea—the department 
store—in accordance with sound business 
principles which he himself confirmed by 
study and practice. An associate of his 
early years said that “‘by studying conditions 
and storing up facts, he learned perfectly 
what caused failure, and gained some con- 
viction as to what brought success.” 

In the career of Marshall Field, Walter 
H. Page saw demonstrated ‘‘a definite 
science of commercial organization.”’ 


Keep in Touch With Progress in 
Business Management and Control 


Kardex Institute is gathering new facts, 
new ideas in production and distribution, 





Is there 


“a definite science of 
commercial organization?” 


new methods of Business Management and 
Control. As these are tested in the crucible 
of competition, expert observers on the 
Kardex Institute staff report them to you, 
explaining their advantages, showing how 
they affect many lines of business. 

By enrolling in Kardex Institute you can 
keep in touch with the progress of business 
science. Its principles of Business Manage- 
ment and Control are a force for greater 
and safer profits. 


KARDEX 
INSTITUTE 


600 Kardex Bldg., 10 E. 44th St., New York City 








Devoted Exclusively to Business 


Education and Research 











Kardex Institute , 600 Kardex Bldg., 
10 E. 44th St., New York City. 


Send without obligation on my part your 
CIbook, “A New Conception of Business.”’ 


Enter my subscription for Kardex Business vice (Bulletin) 
Service and Reports for one year, for which 


I agree to pay $10 on receipt of invoice. 


ods (Bulletin) 
Name ... 
Position ... (Bulletin) 
Kind of Business 

ee eee 


eee 











1. General Business Ad- 
2. Management Meth- 


3. Business Conditions 


Kardex Institute Service 


4. Washington Letter 


5. Reports to Industries 
(in special cases) 


6. Personal Service (as 
requested) 


The membership fee entitles the subscriber to all the above 
services at the nominal cost of $10 yearly. 











